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NOTES 


Tue Queen has been most concerned over the illness of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and numerous telegrams had 
been constantly passing between Osborne and Grosvenor 
Square, prior to the passing away of the deceased states- 
man, It is a significant fact that Her Majesty’s sympathy 
was exemplified by deeds as well as words. ‘The Queen 
will be represented at Lord Randolph’s funeral ; which 
will take place at Bladon near Blenheim. 





Tne Prince of Wales will also be represented at Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s interment, and indeed, were it not 
for strong advice to the contrary, he might be present 
personally. 





Tue condition of Sir Henry Ponsonby gives, we are glad 
to say, the greatest satisfaction to his medical advisers. 
His natural physique is so strong that he has practically 
pulled through the troubled waters of disease. And to no 
one has been the intelligence more welcome than to the 
(QQueen-Empress, whose loyal and devoted companion and 
servant Sir Henry has been for so many years. 


Princess Watpemar of Denmark, daughter of the 
Duc de Chartres, is an eccentric and a rich woman, and her 
quarrels with her husband have been notorious. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to be able to announce that peace 
has been proclaimed and that henceforth husband and 
wife will be re-united. The reconciliation is principally 
due to the action of the King and Queen of Denmark. 
Their Royal Highnesses are to visit the Duke and Duchess 
of Cumberland at Gmiinden and will then proceed to 
Athens and possibly Constantinople. 





Tue Queen, accompanied by Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, is to visit, while at Cimiez, the Empress Eugénie at 
her new villa—not a pretentious edifice but very com- 
fortable—at Cap Martin. ‘he Queen will drive over from 
Nice. 





Ir is believed in well accredited circles that the Ministry 
will be thrown out of office immediately after the assem- 
bling of Parliament, unless some compromise—vehemently 
opposed by the ‘tag, rag and bobtail’—is come to with 
the Opposition. In case of a change of Government, 
devoutly to be prayed for, Mr. Arthur Balfour will become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but not necessarily Prime 
Minister. 


To-nicut the deputation from the Scots Greys, consist- 
ing Colonel Welby, Major Hippisley, Captain Scobell and 
Serjeant-Major Duncan, leave for St. Petersburg to greet 
their new Colonel-in-Chief, the Czar of All the Russias, 
On their way back the deputation will halt at Berlin and 
be received by the Kaiser, who wishes to pay a double com- 
pliment as a British commander to our Queen and the Czar. 


— 





USACK’S MARINE HOTEL, Sr. Anprews, N.B. Tie 
‘ Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 
and Families, W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 
M01. Telegrams : ‘ Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 





Tue Duke of Hamilton has departed for a cruise on his 
yacht J'histle (not to be confounded with the German 
Emperor's craft) for a cruise to Madeira, the Canary 
Isles, and the Azores. Lord Rendlesham is his guest. 





Ir is probable that the Queen, the Czar and Czarina, 
the German Emperor and Empress, the Empress Frederick, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
will meet at Darmstadt on a visit to the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Hesse early in the spring. 


Mr. Asguiru is supposed to be the only member of the 
present Ministry who has applied his legal training to 
politics, His Radicalism rests upon some foundation of 
reason, and when he is hard pressed for an argument his 
party must be in a bad way. At Hull the other night he 
brought forward four arguments, or whatever else you 
choose to call them, in proof of the Ministry’s stability. 
He went so far as to suggest that Labour and Capital were 
still on the side of Lord Rosebery. Was not his good friend 
Mr. Wilson, the shipowner, in the chair? and was not he 
an excellent representative of Capital? Unfortunately 
Mr. Madison was not present at the moment he spoke: 
but he would be with them soon. And is not Mr. Madison 
a ‘stalwart and trustworthy Champion of Labour?’ 
Obscurity must be added to Mr. Madison’s other virtues 
and as for Mr. Wilson, the meeting, which had done all 
in its power to silence his speech, greeted Mr. Asquith’s 
reference with groans and cries of ‘ Chuck him out.’ 





Nor was Mr. Asquith’s reference to the Welsh Church 
any more fortunate. He suggested that like Home Rule 
and Mr. Morley’s administration of Ireland and the Congo 
climb-down, Disestablishment is meant to consolidate the 
empire ; on the ground that the Radicals are trying to 
remove ‘an invidious and resented ascendency, by whose 
removal they are no whit to be bettered. Now we are 
glad to have it on Mr. Asquith’s authority that the motive 
of the Liberationists is jealousy of the Church. But he 
knows quite well that this jealousy is not merely intel- 
lectual—if we may apply so complimentary an epithet 
to anything which comes out of Welsh Radicalism, 
If he had read his own Bill, as we suppose he has done, 
once at least, he should be aware that Parish and District 
and County Councils are waiting for the spoils of the 
Church, His change of front, his plea of disinterested- 
ness, is entirely due to the fact that, locally at any rate, 
the plundering party has been sadly disappointed by the 
recent parochial elections. The Welsh Radical does 
expect to be ‘a penny the better’ by disestablishment, or 
he would not clamour after funds that were assigned to 
sacred purposes. 





Tue little war in Waziristan is now over. Its story has 
been the story of the Black Mountain expedition over 
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again: the Waziris have kept out of the way of our troops, 
and only at one or two places has there been any 
fighting. After the Ghoorkas had thoroughly patrolled 
the country, the chiefs came in, and at a jirghat, or 
durbar, held last Tuesday listened to the demands of 
the Indian Government. These are easy enough, con- 
sidering what troublesome neighbours the Waziris have 
been. However, now that they understand that they 
are in our sphere of influence and not in the Ameers, 
they will probably behave more reasonably. The im- 
portance of an open road between Jandulah and Wano 
lies in the fact that the connection between Quetta and 
Rawal Pindi is through Waziri country, and were it 
necessary to fight the Russians between Kandahar and 
Herat we should require to move troops through the 
Ghemal Pass. Also the nearest route we have to Ghazui 
lies across Wayiristan. 


Tue London sittings of the Welsh Land Commission have 
been distinguished by oceans of immateriality and by one 
Scottish joke, made by accident. ‘What,’ said Mr. 
Brynmor Jones, Q.C., M P., ‘are the specific grievances of 
the Crofters? Of what defects of the Act do they 
complain?’ ‘ Weel, Sir,’ said the canny Scot, ‘ ye'll ken 
that assignations in/er vivos are forbidden. Of a verity 
the Crofters Act is a great and Puritan statute. 





Mr. Rircute’s speech at Highbury in support of the 
Moderates was excellent. He was, be it remembered, the 
author of the County Councils Act: and his deliberate 
opinion that the present Council misrepresents London 
must carry weight. Moreover, his blunt assertion that 
the composition of the Unification Commission was unfair 
is precisely in harmony with what we have said from the 
Leginning. 





Iv naturally gives us pleasure to publish the kindly 
letter of acknowledgment from the Church Education and 
Voluntary Schools Defence Union, which will be found in 
another column ; and, in connection with it, we may be 
permitted to explain the spirit by which the \ationa/ 
Observer was animated throughout the controversy. It 
appeared to us impossible for any Christian to abstain from 
the support of the Moderate Party ; we therefore attached 
ourselves to that party, without regard to questions of 
tactics, solely and simply because we believed that party to 
be right, to be making for religion while the opposite party 
made for irreligion. 


Tne Foreign Office seems to be contributing its share 
towards weakening the Empire in the near future, judging 
by its want of initiative as regards the Nicaragua Canal 
affair, and of prompt intervention in China, which will 
otherwise fall into the jaws of the savage and half- 
civilised Jap, to the future detriment of the world’s 
peace and good order. It must not be forgotten that 
Lord Kimberley has been already so perverse as to give 
up our judicial rights as regards British subjects in Japan, 
for Port Arthur has shown the Jap to be merely a 
varnished savage, aping European ways. We may well cry, 
‘O Lord arise, and let Thine enemies be scattered,’ when 
we pray for the speedy arrival of the coming General 
Election, 


WE understand that the financial condition of the Irish 
Parliamentary party is such that if a General Election 
were to take place immediately they would be utterly 
unable to defend all the seats which they hold at present. 
All contributions to meet this regrettable deficiency in 
their funds should, in view of recent complications, be 
strictly anonymous, 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘The trial of Anarchists at 
present going on at Livge, in Belgium, has already made 
it clear enough that the mysterious adventurer who has 
assumed the name of “ Baron Ernest von Ungern-Stern. 
berg” is, as was suspected many months ago, a Russian 
police agent, or agent provocateur, His extraordinary 
escape after his arrest last year, and his subsequent curioys 
appearance at St. Petersburg, when he was “seized” 
and the demand of the Belgian authorities for his surrender 
refused, have long ago awakened mistrust. His present 
whereabouts in Russia are not known, nor is there any 
news as to his being brought to trial there. His real 
name is Cyprian Bernard Philippowitch Jagolkowski, He 
was born at Bohoff, in the Government of Voronesch, and 
is now twenty-nine years of age. Having left his wife 
and child in 1893, he enlisted in the Foreign Legion of 
France, and on that occasion stole a passport, which 
enabled him to assume the name of “ Baron von Ungern. 
Sternberg.” At Lié¢ge he was matriculated under that 
designation as a student, but soon became apparently a 
centre of Anarchist plots. It has now come out at the 
trial that he was much in correspondence with a certain 
“von Leonhard” at Paris, from whom he received letters 
with money, and that the address of this Leonhard was 
“79 Rue de Grenelle,’ the same as that of the Russian 
Embassy! Jagolkowski was also in relations with the 
Russian Consul at Amsterdam. ‘The veil of secrecy which 
has so long hung over this dubious personage is now 
pretty well lifted.’ 





A CORRESPONDENT in Budapesth writes : ‘1 am not going 
to inflict political refiections upon you, for you are already 
amply provided with excellent information on the subject. 
But I wonder if you know the gossip of this capital about 
Banfly, the new Premier—the stop-gap Premier. He is 
of excellent origin, oddly enough, for a Radical represen- 
tative. Indeed | am told there was some talk of pro. 
posing him for King of Hungary in 1848, though, as he 
was then only five years old, he was probably only a pawn 
in some one else’s game. ‘Ihe fact, however, remains that 
if any Hungarian could lay claim to the throne of Saint 
Stephen, he could do so most plausibly. It is strange 
that a man of his ancestry and pride should have been 
guilty of a mésalliance, especially in a country where the 
quarterings of both sexes are so feverishly investigated, 
His present wife was a village schoolmistress, very 
charming and beautiful no doubt, but scarcely more than 
a peasant by birth and breeding. His children by his 
first wife refuse to have anything to say to her, and it will 
be curious to see how she will receive and be received, or 
how he will stand seeing her snubbed now that she shares 
the fierce glare which beats upon Premierships as well as 
thrones. 


‘A rumour has gained currency here, but does not seem 
to have yet percolated into the papers of “ Europe,’ as we 
are wont in Budapesth to dub all the continent to the west 
of us here. It is to the effect that the Emperor-hing 
intends to ask the Austro-Hungarian parliaments to change 
the succession and exclude his nephew in favour of his 
daughter. I do not attach much belief to the rumour, as 
Francis Joseph has always borne the reputation of a Legi- 
timist, and he must have in mind the consequences of a 
similar proceeding’in Spain. But the move would be 
popular in Hungary, as the Emperor’s daughter was born 
in Budapesth, and the Hungarians would therefore have 
an opportunity of recognising in their new sovereign one 
with a right to glory inthe name of Hungarian, So little 
is known about the present heir to the throne, that his 
exclusion would arouse few murmurs, Nor has speculation 
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as yet sought any vent with respect to his probable attitude 
‘, face of the undoubted difficulties which will confront 
his succession, 





‘Yyerre Guibert has been delighting us here much 
longer than we dared hope originally. The current explana- 
tion is that the silken bonds of the heart are responsible 
for her delay and that we may shortly hear of her uniting 
her fortunes with those of a well-known young man- 
about-Budapesth. However, she has now moved on to 


Bucharest.’ 


Our French correspondent writes : ‘Since the election 
of last week we have witnessed a good deal of patting on 
the back of the new President and—mirabile dictu—of the 
Constitution, It would take very little to make M. Félix 
Faure popular, a great matter, which might relieve him of 
the awkward necessity of proving himself a heaven-born 
statesman. ‘I'he professedly scurrilous Press, at a loss how 
to insult him, is reduced to punning on his name—a most 
satisfactory symptom, The IJn/ransigeant has even had 
to take refuge in English, dubbing M. Casimir-Perier’s 
successor “ Opportunism for ever”! As for the Consti- 
tution its friends declare that it has come well out of 
the recent ordeal. Without a word of warning a President 
vanished, as it were, into thin air. In the twinkling of an 
eye and amidst absolute calm he was replaced. A Con- 
stitution under which such miracles can be accomplished 
must be « solid piece of work, creditable to its artificers, 
and capable, who knows, of outliving them. Whereat 
much legitimate satisfaction, and a laugh at the expense 
of M. Michelin and other revisionnisfes. Rira bien qui rira 
le dernier. 


‘Tue early part of the week saw the burial of a still 
born Cabinet, while the number of Ministers that have 
been strangled during the past few days in the embryonic 
stage of their existence is incalculable. ‘I'he slaughter of 
sprouting portefeullards is inevitable when a Cabinet of 
Concentration is in the air. Such a Cabinet is 
one from which few politicians are excluded by 
their opinions while no politician will admit that 
he is shut out from any combination by his insignifi- 
cance. Hence the budding of the fondest hopes in a 
hundred hearts. The clashing of interests and the 
intrigues to which this situation gives rise may be 
imagined, and is one of the causes of the inordinate 
duration of the present crisis. For it is in the nature of 
your would-be Minister to play the dog in the manger— 
out of respect to his principles. 

‘Tur Budget, however, has been the most serious 
stumbling-block in the path of M. Léon Bourgeois. To 
vote this Budget the Chamber met in October last in a 
special session. The session has been prolonged into the 
present year and the Budget has still to be voted. It is 
most urgent that this should be done without delay. To 
attain this end M. Bourgeois thought it would be 
clever to secure as his Minister of Finance, M. 
Poincaré, the Sir William Harcourt of the late Cabinet. 
So far all was plain sailing, but the calculations 
of the Deputy for the Marne came to grief in this wise. 
There is a little matter of a graduated income-tax 
which he and his have much at heart. On the other 
hand, but a very few weeks ago M. Poincaré marshalled 
the then Ministerialists in opposition to the pet scheme 
of the Radicals. Could M. Poincaré go back on his 
word in such a way as to save appearances and his 
conscience ? For five minutes it was thought he could. 
After all the members of a Cabinet of Concentration 
must not pry too closely into each other's opinions. “ C'est 
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parfait,’ observed M. Léon Say, “ pourvu qu’ils ne s’ex- 
pliquent pas!’’ In a moment of thoughtless candour 
they “explained,” and the Poincaré-Barthou-Peytral- 
Cavaignac combination was in pieces. 





‘ Later.—M. Bourgeois is no longer in search of a 
Minister of Finance. He has abandoned the quest, more 
arduous than that of the Holy Grail, and there is again a 
vacancy for a Cabinet-maker. The Radicals, discomforted 
and discredited, are sick at heart. ‘he Moderates are 
embarrassed by their victory. _M. Félix Faure is the most 
puzzled man in Europe. At the time of writing it would 
be absurd to attempt to predict how the crisis will be 
solved. The gdchis is complete. A Cabinet recruited 
from the Moderates, with a programme that would disarm 
the more tractable members of the Left, is not improbable. 
In other words, we may see the formation of a Coalition 
Government in disguise. But the end is not yet, and 
whatever it be, it will scarcely be brilliant. In the mean- 
time, France is making merry over its helpless, hopeless 
politicians, who have wriggled ingloriously into a Slough 
of Despond, and seem likely to stick there. A caricaturist 
has accurately hit off the situation, Under a drawing it 
is unnecessary to describe, he has written -these lines: 
‘* République Francaise : Decret.—1“ Article: I] n’est plus 
rien; 2° Article: Personne n’est chargé de |’exécution 
du present decret.’”” We are without a Government and 
~—we are none the worse off.’ 


Ix the course of a few days we shall publish in an 
attractive form the striking articles upon Military Reform 
from the pen of ‘Seven Campaigns,’ which we printed 
in the autumn. The republication is undertaken at the 
suggestion of a number of military men of standing, and 
sundry notes have been added which will add greatly to 
the practical value of the series. 





GUINEVERE 
Dedicated by special permission to Ellen Terry) 


Amone the blossoms of the Whitethorn Wood 
A flower of flowers, in Arthur's dream she stood 
No lily, but a rose of womanhood. 


He did not see the bitter day laid bare, 
Nor hear the feet of Mordred on the stair, 
Nor guess how low should lie the shining hair. 


How should he dream of sorrow, shame or fear ? 
So loud the birds sang round the magic mere 
Whose every ripple whispered ‘ Guinevere!’ 


How should he dream of shame who dreams of love ? 
Or guess how sore the cage should fret his dove 
When she grows weary of the gold thereof ? 


Dream : it is good to dream when day is young, 
Thy queen shall dream another wood among, 


When love hath loosed the bonds of Lancelot’s tongue. 


Dream; as in Avalon—if oaths hold good 
‘T'o-day thou dreamest of her as she stood 
Among the blossoms of the Whitethorn Wood. 


Dream: I too dream-—who saw but yesterday 
Queen Guinevere among the blossomed May, 
A rose—a rose that shall not fade away. 


Nor fade, nor fail, but quicken still men’s blood 
In an uncourtly age, a graver mood ; 
A rose that blossoms in a Whitethorn Wood, 


Norau Hopper, 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHIL1I. 


HE calamity, which has hung so long over Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s family, has fallen at last ; 
and it is our mournful task, after joining in the 
tribute of sympathy which is being offered freely by 
friends and foes alike, to form a judgment of the political 
quality of him who will never delight nor perplex the 
Conservative party again. Lord Randolph Churchill 
had broken his career as a constructive statesman, by 
his own act, four years before his death, so effectually, 
that it is hard to calculate what his future would have 
been if his life had not been cut short at what, for the 
politicians of this generation, is an early age. An 
English Parliamentary politician may outlive much, 
may even recover the ground lost by resignation at a 
critical moment. But it is certain that it is harder for 
him to overcome this than any other obstacle which 
the defects of an English gentleman can put in his 
way. Lord Randolph did prove to demonstration 
that he was not to be relied upon asa colleague. In 
this respect his career has.a curious likeness to that of 
Canning, a man who was sufficiently unlike him in 
other ways. Both, afcer attaining early to a position of 
real power, proved themselves incapable of acting with 
the other leaders of their party. The cause of this 
inability was widely different in the two cases. An 
irrepressible passion for intrigue was the defect of 
Canning. With Lord Randolph Churchill the weak- 
ness arose from a naturally despotic temper which 
easily became uncontrollable. No intelligible explana- 
tion of his sudden and theatrical exit from Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet has ever been given—2xcept sheer 
rage at finding that he could not have his way. If 
Lord Randolph had a great scheme of administrative 
reform in his mind, which his colleagues would not allow 
him to carry out, he never told the world what it 
was. 

Time and the teaching of years might have taught 
Lord Randolph to control his natural heat. Of late it 
did appear that old quarrels had been appeased, and 
when he took an active part in the work of opposition 
during the earlier days of this Parliament it was as a 
loyal member of the Unionist party. But fate has 
been less kind to him than it was to Canning. It has 
cut his life short before he could regain the ground 
lost by his own acts. He will be remembered not 
as a statesman, for his brief period of Cabinet office 
was mere interlude, but as a leader of Opposition. No 
one who has to deal with the history of the House 
of Commons during the last twenty years can over- 
look his services in that capacity. His leader- 
ship was not free from faults. It was not good 
leadership of the traditional pattern, but, on the 
contrary, it was intensely personal, and nearly as 
exceptional as Mr. Parneli’s. The historian of the 
future will find some difficulty in discovering what was 
the policy which Lord Randolph would have wished to 
see his party apply. Enemies—and even some of his own 
side who would have wished to be friendly to him if 
they could—were wont to assert that his policy really 
consisted in getting into office by ‘dishing’ the 
Radicals. The Tory Democracy which he advocated 
was never quite intelligible, and he unquestionably laid 
himself open to reproach by the headlong way in which 
he took up incompatible doctrines, and the apparently 
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little scruple with which he would lay hands on what. 
ever seemed likely to prove a useful weapon at an 
given moment. But the part which Lord Randolph 
Churchill played did not require him to hold a coherent 
political doctrine. It was one which depended rathe 
on the temperament than on ,the ideas or even the 
knowledge of the player. 

Lord Randolph served his party mainly by the 
unwearied pertinacity, the courage, the exasperating 
dexterity, the scorn with which he assailed the per- 
sonal despotism of Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons. It may also be argued that he helped to 
make it popular in the country by his advocacy of 
‘Tory Democracy. We are the last to underrate the 
advantage of persuading the new constituencies that a 
‘Tory Government is not necessarily one of mere class 
interests. But here Lord Randolph was reverting to 
the Young England doctrines of Mr. Disraeli’s youth, 
Had he done only this he would have been little more 
than an amiable figure. Young Englandism and early 
Tory Democracy suffered from the fact that, when they 
are examined, they are found to bear a very close 
resemblance to Metternich’s favourite doctrine, ‘ Every- 
thing for the people, and nothing by them. Demo- 
cracy, docile to the leadership of the ‘gentlemen of 
Kingland’, is necessary to the completion of both 
Young Englandism and the Democratic ‘Toryism 
of later times. Democracy has no wish to be docile to 
natural superiors. It may be doubted whether the 
audiences which applauded Lord Randolph cared in 
the least for his doctrines. They cheered him because 
he was a fighter—and they were right. 
fighter ; rather, no doubt, a partisan, a guerrillero, than 
a regular officer, but very good of his kind. Moreover, 
in the years following the retreat of Mr. Disraeli to the 
House of Lords there was great need for somebody who 
could fight on the Conservative side in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone’s personal influence had 
become a tyranny. ‘The gentleness, the scrupulous 
fairness of Sir Stafford Northcote, perhaps too the 
remains of old habits of deference. to the Liberal leader, 
disqualified him for the struggle. ‘The Conservative 
party was in danger of falling into a habit of humble 
or even deferential opposition which would have been a 
confession of inferiority and defeat. Its leaders were as 
meek before Mr. Gladstone as the Austrian generals 
were wont to be with Napoleon. ‘This may be very 
elegant. It is a style of fighting which wins the 
description of ‘chivalrous’ from the easy generosity of 
the enemy who profits by it, but it is not the way to 
win. When the regular leaders take to it—then an 
irregular who fights with might and main becomes 4 
most useful person. He may be a trifle savage, be is 
commonly not very ‘ chivalrous, he is often undisciplined. 
He now and then constrains his own side to hang him 
after victory, but he hits hard, and he puts the ‘devil’ 
into operations which are becoming too mild and 
gentlemanly for the rough work of war. ‘That is what 
Lord Randolph Churchill did. He put the ‘devil’ 
into the tactics of the Conservative party. 


He was a 


LORD TWEEDMOUTH’S BENEVOLENCES 


HE report that Lord Tweedmouth is a Scotsman 
should be received with caution. His name 
(Marjoribanks) would certainly seem to bear out that 
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report, which has passed without question for years ; 
but even his nearest friends admit the impossibility of 
explaining some recently discovered points of conduct 
by the characteristics which predominate in every true 
Scot. ingaged in certain transactions of extraordinary 
risk and delicacy—transactions which, if incautiously 
managed, could but open himself to everlasting 
reproach, land the great party which employed him in 
disgrace, and expose another party on which his clients 
depended for existence to the humiliation which 
shatters and dissolves—Lord 'I'weedmouth acted with 
an almost suspicious lack of caution, The subsequent 
conduct of Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien in the same most 
instructive business was not less Scottish or more 
Hibernian. 

It will be seen that these remarks have reference to 
acertain affair of cheques which we ourselves called 
from the shades some weeks ago, giving to that affair 
its right importance: and this when more remained 
behind than had yet come out. At that time we heard 
of only two cheques ; now we hear of four. ‘lhe first 
two were for hundreds of pounds, the second two for 
thousands ; and it is expected that several others will 
be remembered shortly. But, as we suggested when 
only Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Tweedmouth’s little 
cheques had fluttered into public notice, the number of 
these offerings is not the main point, nor even the specie 
value of them. ‘They are details, these considerations ; 
though it must be admitted that they have a lively 
interest of their own. In certain circumstances the 
amount for which a cheque is drawn may be taken as a 
fair indication of the value at which a friendship or 
a service is rated. Whether such benevolences are 
administered at frequent or infrequent intervals is also 
a question that may yield an instructive or an amusing 
answer. ‘lhe same thing may be said for an inquiry 
into the particular times and seasons when a Marjori- 
banks cheque was offered, accepted, declined, or other- 
wise disposed of; for though a door must be either 
open or shut, it does not follow that donations proffered 
by a Government agent to a league of Irish patriots 
are either accepted or rejected. It has been explained, 
or rather it has been asserted, that there is a middle 
way which combines the benefit of acceptance with the 
honour of refusal; a detail which certainly invites 
inquiry, as a matter of general as well as special 
interest. ‘There are many persons in every community 
who would be relieved from much embarrassment by 
the discovery of the secret. But, for the moment, we 
do not care to dwell upon any of these things, 
especially as some of them remain in uncertainty. Till 
Mr. J. I. X. O’Brien sheds more light upon them (as 
he certainly will if he lives) it isenough to fix attention 
on the one thing certain. Which is that the Irish 
Parliamentary party has been supplied with pocket- 
money from Whitehall? We by no means say so. In 
a matter like this, every man may carry what opinion 
he pleases in his own bosom; but no man is entitled to 
say, upon present evidence, that any one member of the 
Irish Parliamentary party owes a single day’s board or 
a single night’s lodging to the providence of a Govern- 
ment Whip. The one thing certain is that Lord 
Tweedmouth, when he was Mr. Marjoribanks and 
Ministerial manager, and afterwards when he still busied 
himself with the affairs of his party, did send cheques 
for the purpose of nourishing and cherishing the Irish 
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National League. It is also certain that two of these 
cheques (one his own, the other Mr. Gladstone's) were 
meant for the use of the Irish Home-Rule members of 
Parliament. 

So far the evidence is so complete that nothing more 
is wanted, unless it be Lord 'I'weedmouth’s last dying 
speech and confession; and that would be a mere 
luxury. It is what Mr. Marjoribanks and I.ord Tweed- 
mouth did that we are most concerned with, meaning 
by ‘we’ every honest Briton, whether Unionist or 
Gladstonian. ‘The other side of the question may be 
left to Irish patriotism and the Irish people. Be it 
theirs to ask what really became of the £3500 collected 
by a committee of Ministerial members of Parliament, 
‘with the sanction of Mr. Parnell, ‘for the support of 
the Irish members’; enough for us to discover at whose 
suggestion this committee was appointed, and what 
eminent persons (if any) contributed to the subsidy 
fund. Again, the mystery of the £2000 cheque rests, 
not on its bestowal, which is one affair, but on its 
acceptance, its rejection, or whatever its fate may have 
been in the hands of the managers of the National 
League. To put the matter in the shape of an apologue : 
whether the lady did wrong or not, or upon ‘considera- 
tions’ to what amount did she wander from the path 
of virtue, are questions which we decently leave to the 
lady’s family. The tempter’s part is our business, and 
it is on him that we call for explanations of a guilt too 
clear. To drop the apologue (though we should have 
liked to carry it to the point of asking whether the 
lady proposes to show her blushing cheek at West- 
minster when Parliament opens), Lord ‘Tweedmouth 
stands in a very grave position; and we hope he is 
aware of it. It is possible that he has some 
explanation to make which will put anew face upon 
the matter, and he may come forward with it before 
this sheet is delivered from the press. But he has been 
silent many days under a strong imputation that when 
he was agent for Her Majesty's Government, and 
business representative of the Gladstonian party, he 
sent money for the support of certain Parliament 
men who supported them. Or to put it another way, he 
sent sums of money to an Irish organisation upon whose 
extremely ticklish good-word the Government depended 
for existence day by day. That is the assertion of the 
recipients of his offerings; and what those gentlemen 
thought of them, what character they assigned to them, 
comes out in their anxiety to show that they never 
touched the money. Lord Tweedmouth must answer 
those statements; or if he will not, action must be 
taken in Parliament to bring out the truth, and to 
condemn it if it still wears the sinister appearance which 
Mr. X. O’Brien and other Irish patriots have given to 
it. Lobby-cheques, money transactions between Whips 
and factions, may of course be entirely innocent ; but 
even in these democratic times it will hardly do to 
forego inquiry into them as often as they come ta 
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gratulated. There is certainly nothing else in the cir- 
cumstances, conduct, or result of the election on which 
they can dwell with the least satisfaction. They fought 
at an advantage, and they have been badly beaten. 
They bragged that they were going to win, and their 
boasting has been punished signally. ‘The Unionists 
were taken by surprise, and had to fight with a stranger 
candidate. Mr. Impey was known to the electors by 
his repeated previous efforts to obtain the seat—which 
is always an advantage in English electoral contests. 
If we had in these circumstances merely maintained our 
last majority no Unionist would have been disappointed. 
A slight increase would have afforded sufficient ground 
for calling the result a victory. But the majority has 
been rather more than doubled, therefore, although we 
only keep the seat, we are entitled to count Evesham 
as a not less brilliant success than the captures of 
Forfar and Brigg. 

The Unionist party has won on its merits, which is 
the most agreeable feature of all. It may possibly be 
the case that some of the electors were moved to vote 
for Colonel Long by the particularly mean character of 
some of the attacks made upon him by ill-advised 
supporters of Mr. Impey. If this is the fact we do not 
think that it is matter for regret. Important as it is 
that electors should allow most weight to questions of 
national policy, it is still desirable that they should be 
capable of being moved by indignation at methods of 
fighting which are of the kind called hitting below the 
belt. The publicity so dishonestly and also so cruelly 
given to the case of the unlucky man Masters was as 
bad an instance of unfair electioneering as we have met. 
It would have been bad enough to drag the obscure 
offence of Masters into the knowledge of all the county 
even if the truth had been told. But to be unfeeling 
to Masters and also to lie about Colonel Long repre- 
sents a combination of unfairness which is really 
scandalous. If the mean plot has recoiled on those 
who laid it there is no cause for regret, but much 
the contrary. It is very much to be desired that 
constituencies should not allow themselves to be too 
much influenced by local causes, but it is also no small 
matter that they should be capable of being made 
thoroughly angry by low methods of electioneering. 
There have been features in this contest which prove 
that the agents of candidates are prepared to go to the 
very depths of unfair play. Electioneering never was a 
very scrupulous business--but there were understood to 
be limits which were not to be passed in contests 
between gentlemen. Some of Mr. Impey’s supporters 
have acted as if these bounds need no longer be observed. 
Perhaps they and their like may reflect that decency is 
the best policy since they have tried the other thing, 
and not found it pay. National politics will be made 
none the worse by the exercise of a little restraint on 
the electioneering agent's aisposition to throw lies as a 
substitute for the rotten eggs and dead cats of more 
primitive times. 

The amount of damage the Separatists have suffcred 
in consequence of their perfect readiness to injure 
Masters in the hope of doing a damage to Colonel Long 
may be doubtful. What is beyond dispute is the 
failure of all the combined bids of the Cabinet to pro- 
duce any effect on the electors of Worcestershire. The 
attack on the Lords, fur which the great democracy is 
in flames, and the Newcastle Programme in all its 
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branches, have been tried to no purpose. As fo, 
Home Rule—which the Separatists are still bound 
to carry, with the Lords or in spite of them, as we 
hear from the more blatant of ‘their speakers froy, 
time to time—the part it played in the Eveshay 
election was large; but then its prominence was 
not in the least due to any action of Mr, Impey’s, 
A mention of Home Rule pro formd is as much as 
the Ministerialists would have allowed if they had had 
their choice. Ifa great deal more was heard of Home 
Rule it was owing to the efforts of the Unionists. I'he 
use made of speakers from Ulster has, very intelligibly, 
caused profound annoyance to the Gladstonians. They 
are probably no better pleased since they have seen the 
poll. It would be strange if they were. Sceing that 
the Newcastle Programme and ‘ Down with the Lords’ 
have failed to produce a response, and that the presen- 
tation of the meaning of Home Rule to their consider- 
ation has certainly helped to induce the Evesham 
electors to double the Unionist majority, the result of 
the contest must be as distasteful to the Ministerialists, 
though it does not cost them a seat, as Brigg or Forfar, 


SIR WILLIAM UNMUZZLED 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has spoken, and it 
hI may be admitted that his speech was a successful 
piece of party advocacy. How far his constituents 
were cajoled by his obvious compliments, and how far 
they acquiesced in his assignments of the cardinal virtues 
to the Government and the deadly sins to the Opposi- 
tion, does not much matter. Derby may think fit to 
return him at the head of the poll or to relegate him 
to that position of junior member which he has been 
known to occupy. These, however, are local matters; 
but Radicalism at large has every reason to be thank- 
ful at best for small mercies. Sir William might have 
worked mischief, yet he contented himself in the main 
with abusing his opponents. He even disposed of the 
stories of Cabinet dissensions by the characteristic 
assumption that they have been mendaciously in- 
vented by minds of the baser sort. ‘Apparently these 
gentlemen always believe that all public men are guilty 
of the meanest conduct from the lowest motives. Sir 
William wonders how such people can exist, yet he does 
not hesitate to tax Mr. Balfour with an ‘ untrue state- 
ment’ in accusing the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Little Englandism. He contrived to mention Lord 
Rosebery’s name, and the audience cheered duly. But 
he reserved for Mr. Asquith the eulogy that no abler 
man ever filled the responsible part of Home Secretary. 
In short, while flatly denying that he and his colleagues 
are at issue, he had no scruples about ‘scoring a notch 
off his own bat, and he is clearly prepared to lead next 
Session only on condition that he gets his way. 

Tne Harcourt joke has a familiar ring, and the 
more battered the metaphor with the louder sonority 
is it produced. At Derby he was pleased to be 
military and nautical; now he was commanding a 
fortress and now he was steering a vessel through the 
storm. Cast in a recognised mould, his address may 
be defined as Radicalism reduced to its lowest 
denominations. Sir William excels in narrative, and 
he revels in the tale that has been many times 
told. An equally common trick of his is the citation 
of Conservative speeches, more particularly when his 
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assion for consistency has detected an argumentative 
faw. On Wednesday a long quotation from the Duke of 
Devonshire was followed by a passage from Mr, Balfour, 
to whom succeeded Mr. Lecky and Sir Henry James. 
A good deal of ground can be covered in this fashion, 
and few audiences are so critical as not to appreciate an 
interval of intellectual repose. Not that Sir William 
improvising is much more difficult than Sir William 
reciting, more especially as he never omits to speak 
from a carefully prepared brief. We may be sure that 
any topic which tells against his case will be ignored if 
possible, or, if not, slurred over. Evesham forms an 
instance in point, and he disposed of Evesham in a 
despondent sentence. For the rest he was perfectly 
sure that the Liberal party had not committed 
a single mistake in the past, and could not possibly 
err in the future. It was justified in refusing to 
interrupt a career of splendid achievement at the 
dictates of the House of Lords, and, despite that 
Assembly, it will carry some five or six measures of the 
first importance next session. His list differs from 
Lord Rosebery’s, Mr. Asquith’s, and those of the other 
members of the Cabinet rather in detail than in sub- 
stance. He expatiated on the merits of Local Veto, 
though, with unwonted modesty, he declined to claim 
precedence for that measure. But no Minister before 
had developed the necessary assurance to declare that 
a majority of fourteen is sufficient to carry Bills bristling 
with contention. ‘l'hat discovery has been reserved for 
Sir William Harcourt, and the only wonder is that he 
did not announce a majority of fourteen to be prefer- 
able to one of forty or four hundred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer may also be con- 
gratulated on his own pose,that of the Nestor of Radical- 
ism. ‘lo give effect to it he exaggerates his connection 
with Derby, as though his ejection from Oxford and the 
partial disfranchisement of that borough for corrupt 
practices dated from somewhere about the time of the 
Reform Bill. Again, ‘when you come to my age you 
will know that patience is the secret of success in 
politics.” He reached, however, his most tear-compel- 
ling mood when he extolled the Local Veto Bill. ‘To 
assist in the accomplishment of this mighty social 
reform would be to me at the end of my political 
life a great and real reward. It seems almost 
profane to suggest that Mr. Gladstone adopted 
much the same kind of tone in his _ latter- 
day allusions to Home Rule. Indeed, the point 
to notice rather is that Sir William - Harcourt, 
while professedly dwelling on the past—his memory 
goes back to the Duke of Wellington—yet keeps his 
eyes open pretty wide for the latest party moves. 
Thus, his tirade against the House of Lords was so 
cleverly contrived that he can side finally with the 
‘menders’ or the ‘enders.” Even more ingenious is 
his solemn assurance that he has always been an 
advocate for a strong navy, whatever the ‘noisy 
braggarts’ may say. He found the money no doubt, 
but what about his hardy assertion that the pro- 
fersional advisers of the Admiralty were perfectly 
satisfied with the condition of the defences, which 
had to be subsequently confined to ‘first-class 
battle-ships completed within the financial year ?’ 
Ilis diatribes against the Opposition for venturing to 
discuss the Budget are too obviously insincere to call 
for serious comment. The Bill was not assailed from 
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unpatriotic motives, but because its methods of collec- 
tion were cumbersome, and because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not properly learnt his lesson from 
Mr. Milner. However the spectacle of Sir William 
Harcourt attitudinising as a Jingo is most refreshing, 
and a certain amount of latitude must be allowed so 
finished a comedian. At the same time he is develop- 
ing a tendency to overact, which may end by spoiling 
his art, even with allowance made for rapidity and 
deftness of ‘ make-up.’ 


THE MYSTERY-MAN OF CHINESE POLITICS 


FEW days ago the Times published some Chinese 
official documents, two of which were nearly 
thirteen years old, but none the less interesting 
on that account. The most important of these con- 
tained certain observations by Li Hung Chang on a 
proposal made by one Chang for an immediate attack 
by China upon Japan in order to curb the growing 
power and aggressiveness of the latter. We have little 
doubt that the document which drew forth these 
observations was prepared at the instance of Li himself, 
and we have equally little doubt that the documents 
owe their publication now to Li also. He is able to 
say ‘I told you so!’ and—for there is a great deal of 
human nature in China—he derives as much satisfac- 
tion from this phrase as men usually do. He can 
say with some truth: ‘Thirteen years ago I told the 
Emperor that he must be in no hurry to attack Japan ; 
that when he did he must not put the responsibility upon 
me, but must share it with his Ministers and Viceroys ; 
and that the money I was getting was not sufficient to 
provide adequately for a fleet or for other matters of 
national defence. You can see now that I was quite 
right; and yet people blame me, and now I am 
degraded, and all the rest of it. Look how unjust it all 
is!’ No one who knows anything of Oriental official 
ways will doubt that Li procured Chang—his protégé 
first and now his son-in-law—to write the original 
document, that he might have the opportunity of 
‘hedging’ by means of his comments on it, and 
of shaking off responsibility—that bugbear of all 
Orientals from the Emperor on his throne to the 
coolie who smokes his little pipe in the gutter. 

What Li’s precise position is at this moment, no one 
seems to know. He has lost the bedraggled, bruised 
peacock’s feather, half-broken long ago, which used to 
project in a raflish fashion obliquely over the back 
of his cap: he has also lost the little piece of dirty 
yellow brocade, with armholes, which was cast untidily 
over his broad shoulders on State occasions. ‘I'he 
deprivation of these may mean utter and irretrievable 
disgrace, or it may mean nothing more than a little 
rebuke. For all that the world—the western world, at 
any rate—knows to the contrary, he may still be Grand 
Secretary, Guardian to the Heir Apparent, Superin- 
tendent of Northern Trade, Governor-General of 
Chihli and Shantung, and many other high-sounding 
things. Orhe may be deprived of all these, and be in 
trembling expectation of the order to take gold-leaf, 
or of the order to some one else to cause his strangula- 
tion with a silken cord, which is usually, in the language 
of commerce, despatched per bearer. These are 
amongst the possibilities of the immediate future for 
the most powerful of C hinese yiceroys in modern times. 
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gratulated. There is certainly nothing else in the cir- 
cumstances, conduct, or result of the election on which 
they can dwell with the least satisfaction. They fought 
at an advantage, and they have been badly beaten. 
They bragged that they were going to win, and their 
boasting has been punished signally. ‘The Unionists 
were taken by surprise, and had to fight with a stranger 
candidate. Mr. Impey was known to the electors by 
his repeated previous efforts to obtain the seat—which 
is always an advantage in English electoral contests. 
If we had in these circumstances merely maintained our 
last majority no Unionist would have been disappointed. 
A slight increase would have afforded sufficient ground 
for calling the result a victory. But the majority has 
been rather more than doubled, therefore, although we 
only keep the seat, we are entitled to count Evesham 
as a not less brilliant success than the captures of 
Forfar and Brigg. 

The Unionist party has won on its merits, which is 
the most agreeable feature of all. It may possibly be 
the case that some of the electors were moved to vote 
for Colonel Long by the particularly mean character of 
some of the attacks made upon him by ill-advised 
supporters of Mr. Impey. If this is the fact we do not 
think that it is matter for regret. Important as it is 
that electors should allow most weight to questions of 
national policy, it is still desirable that they should be 
capable of being moved by indignation at methods of 
fighting which are of the kind called hitting below the 
belt. The publicity so dishonestly and also so cruelly 
given to the case of the unlucky man Masters was as 
bad an instance of unfair electioneering as we have met. 
It would have been bad enough to drag the obscure 
offence of Masters into the knowledge of all the county 
even if the truth had been told. But to be unfeeling 
to Masters and also to lie about Colonel Long repre- 
sents a combination of unfairness which is really 
scandalous. If the mean plot has recoiled on those 
who laid it there is no cause for regret, but much 
the contrary. It is very much to be desired that 
constituencies should not allow themselves to be too 
much influenced by local causes, but it is also no small 
matter that they should be capable of being made 
thoroughly angry by low methods of electioneering. 
‘There have been features in this contest which prove 
that the agents of candidates are prepared to go to the 
very depths of unfair play. Electioneering never was a 
very scrupulous business--but there were understood to 
be limits which were not to be passed in contests 
between gentlemen. Some of Mr. Impey’s supporters 
have acted as if these bounds need no longer be observed. 
Perhaps they and their like may reflect that decency is 
the best policy since they have tried the other thing, 
and not found it pay. National politics will be made 
none the worse by the exercise of a little restraint on 
the electioneering agent’s aisposition to throw lies as a 
substitute for the rotten eggs and dead cats of more 
primitive times. 

The amount of damage the Separatists have suffered 
in consequence of their perfect readiness to injure 
Masters in the hope of doing a damage to Colonel Long 
may be doubtful. What is beyond dispute is the 
failure of all the combined bids of the Cabinet to pro- 
duce any effect on the electors of Worcestershire. The 
attack on the Lords, fur which the great democracy is 
in flames, and the Newcastle Programme in all its 
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branches, have been tried to no purpose. As fy, 
Home Rule—which the Separatists are still bound 
to carry, with the Lords or in spite of them, as we 
hear from the more blatant of ‘their speakers froy, 
time to time—the part it played in the Eveshan, 
election was large; but then its prominence was 
not in the least due to any action of Mr, Impey’s, 
A mention of Home Rule pro formé is as much as 
the Ministerialists would have allowed if they had had 
their choice. Ifa great deal more was heard of Home 
Rule it was owing to the efforts of the Unionists. [he 
use made of speakers from Ulster has, very intelligibly, 
caused profound annoyance to the Gladstonians. They 
are probably no better pleased since they have seen the 
poll. It would be strange if they were. Sceing that 
the Newcastle Programme and ‘ Down with the Lords’ 
have failed to produce a response, and that the presen- 
tation of the meaning of Home Rule to their consider- 
ation has certainly helped to induce the Evesham 
electors to double the Unionist majority, the result of 
the contest must be as distasteful to the Ministerialists, 
though it does not cost them a seat, as Brigg or Forfar, 


SIR WILLIAM UNMUZZLED 
IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has spoken, and it 


b may be admitted that his speech was a successful 
piece of party advocacy. How far his constituents 
were cajoled by his obvious compliments, and how far 
they acquiesced in his assignments of the cardinal virtues 
to the Government and the deadly sins to the Opposi- 
tion, does not much matter. Derby may think fit to 
return him at the head of the poll or to relegate him 
to that position of junior member which he has been 
known to occupy. These, however, are local matters; 
but Radicalism at large has every reason to be thank- 
ful at best for small mercies. Sir William might have 
worked mischief, yet he contented himself in the main 
with abusing his opponents. He even disposed of the 
stories of Cabinet dissensions by the characteristic 
assumption that they have been mendaciously in- 
vented by minds of the baser sort. ‘Apparently these 
gentlemen always believe that all public men are guilty 
of the meanest conduct from the lowest motives.’ Sir 
William wonders how such people can exist, yet he does 
not hesitate to tax Mr. Balfour with an ‘ untrue state- 
ment’ in accusing the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Little Englandism. He contrived to mention Lord 
Rosebery’s name, and the audience cheered duly. But 
he reserved for Mr. Asquith the eulogy that no abler 
man ever filled the responsible part of Home Secretary. 
In short, while flatly denying that he and his colleagues 
are at issue, he had no scruples about ‘scoring a notch 
off his own bat, and he is clearly prepared to lead next 
Session only on condition that he gets his way. 

Tne Harcourt joke has a familiar ring, and the 
more battered the metaphor with the louder sonority 
is it produced. At Derby he was pleased to be 
military and nautical; now he was commanding a 
fortress and now he was steering a vessel through the 
storm. Cast in a recognised mould, his address may 
be defined as Radicalism reduced to its lowest 
denominations. Sir William excels in narrative, and 
he revels in the tale that has been many _ times 
told. An equally common trick of his is the citation 
of Conservative speeches, more particularly when his 
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assion for consistency has detected an argumentative 
flaw. On Wednesday along quotation from the Duke of 
Devonshire was followed by a passage from Mr. Balfour, 
to whom succeeded Mr. Lecky and Sir Henry James. 
A good deal of ground can be covered in this fashion, 
and few audiences are so critical as not to appreciate an 
interval of intellectual repose. Not that Sir William 
improvising is much more difficult than Sir William 
reciting, more especially as he never omits to speak 
from a carefully prepared brief. We may be sure that 
any topic which tells against his case will be ignored if 
possible, or, if not, slurred over. Evesham forms an 
instance in point, and he disposed of Evesham in a 
despondent sentence. For the rest he was perfectly 
sure that the Liberal party had not committed 
a single mistake in the past, and could not possibly 
err in the future. It was justified in refusing to 
interrupt a career of splendid achievement at the 
dictates of the House of Lords, and, despite that 
Assembly, it will carry some five or six measures of the 
first importance next session. His list differs from 
Lord Rosebery’s, Mr. Asquith’s, and those of the other 
members of the Cabinet rather in detail than in sub- 
stance, He expatiated on the merits of Local Veto, 
though, with unwonted modesty, he declined to claim 
precedence for that measure, But no Minister before 
had developed the necessary assurance to declare that 
a majority of fourteen is sufficient to carry Bills bristling 
with contention. ‘lhat discovery has been reserved for 
Sir William Harcourt, and the only wonder is that he 
did not announce a majority of fourteen to be prefer- 
able to one of forty or four hundred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer may also be con- 
gratulated on his own pose, that of the Nestor of Radical- 
ism. ‘lo give effect to it he exaggerates his connection 
with Derby, as though his ejection from Oxford and the 
partial disfranchisement of that borough for corrupt 
practices dated from somewhere about the time of the 
Reform Bill. Again, ‘when you come to my age you 
will know that patience is the secret of success in 
politics.” He reached, however, his most tear-compel- 
ling mood when he extolled the Local Veto Bill. ‘To 
assist in the accomplishment of this mighty social 
reform would be to me at the end of my political 
life a great and real reward.’ It seems almost 
profane to suggest that Mr. Gladstone adopted 
much the same kind of tone in his _ latter- 
day allusions to Home Rule. Indeed, the point 
to notice rather is that Sir William ~Harcourt, 
while professedly dwelling on the past—his memory 
goes back to the Duke of Wellington—yet keeps his 
eyes open pretty wide for the latest party moves. 
Thus, his tirade against the House of Lords was so 
cleverly contrived that he can side finally with the 
‘menders* or the ‘enders.” Even more ingenious is 
his solemn assurance that he has always been an 
advocate for a strong navy, whatever the ‘noisy 
braggarts’ may say. He found the money no doubt, 
but what about his hardy assertion that the pro- 
fessional advisers of the Admiralty were perfectly 
satisfied with the condition of the defences, which 
had to be subsequently confined to ‘ first-class 
battle-ships completed within the financial year ?’ 
Ilis diatribes against the Opposition for venturing to 
discuss the Budget are too obviously insincere to call 
for serious comment. The Bill was not assailed from 
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unpatriotic motives, but because its methods of collec- 
tion were cumbersome, and because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not properly learnt his lesson from 
Mr. Milner. However the spectacle of Sir William 
Harcourt attitudinising as a Jingo is most refreshing, 
and a certain amount of latitude must be allowed so 
finished a comedian. At the same time he is develop- 
ing a tendency to overact, which may end by spoiling 
his art, even with allowance made for rapidity and 
deftness of ‘ make-up.’ 


THE MYSTERY-MAN OF CHINESE POLITICS 


FEW days ago the Times published some Chinese 
i official documents, two of which were nearly 
thirteen years old, but none the less interesting 
on that account. The most important of these con- 
tained certain observations by Li Hung Chang on a 
proposal made by one Chang for an immediate attack 
by China upon Japan in order to curb the growing 
power and aggressiveness of the latter. We have little 
doubt that the document which drew forth these 
observations was prepared at the instance of Li himself, 
and we have equally little doubt that the documents 
owe their publication now to Li also. He is able to 
say ‘I told you so!’ and—for there is a great deal of 
human nature in China—he derives as much satisfac- 
tion from this phrase as men usually do. He can 
say with some truth: ‘Thirteen years ago I told the 
Emperor that he must be in no hurry to attack Japan ; 
that when he did he must not put the responsibility upon 
me, but must share it with his Ministers and Viceroys ; 
and that the money I was getting was not sufficient to 
provide adequately for a fleet or for other matters of 
national defence. You can see now that I was quite 
right; and yet people blame me, and now I am 
degraded, and all the rest of it. Look how unjust it all 
is!’ No one who knows anything of Oriental official 
ways will doubt that Li procured Chang—his protégé 
first and now his son-in-law—to write the original 
document, that he might have the opportunity of 
‘hedging’ by means of his comments on it, and 
of shaking off responsibility—that bugbear of all 
Orientals from the Emperor on his throne to the 
coolie who smokes his little pipe in the gutter. 

What Li's precise position is at this moment, no one 
seems to know. He has lost the bedraggled, bruised 
peacock’s feather, half-broken long ago, which used to 
project in a raflish fashion obliquely over the back 
of his cap: he has also lost the little piece of dirty 
yellow brocade, with armholes, which was cast untidily 
over his broad shoulders on State occasions. ‘I'he 
deprivation of these may mean utter and irretrievable 
disgrace, or it may mean nothing more than a little 
rebuke. For all that the world—the western world, at 
any rate—knows to the contrary, he may still be Grand 
Secretary, Guardian to the Heir Apparent, Superin- 
tendent of Northern Trade, Governor-General of 
Chihli and Shantung, and many other high-sounding 
things. Orhe may be deprived of all these, and be in 
trembling expectation of the order to take gold-leaf, 
or of the order to some one else to cause his strangula- 
tion with a silken cord, which is usually, in the language 
of commerce, despatched per bearer. ‘These are 
amongst the possibilities of the immediate future for 
the most powerful of Chinese yiceroys in modern times, 
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Where certainty lies in these matters, no one will 
venture to foretell. 

Li Hung Chang has one virtue in a pre-eminent 
degree. He is always interesting. ‘The casual visitor 
who saw him in his yamén in 'Tientsin and who heard 
his less formal conversation was attracted by his magni- 
ficent physique, his pleasant face and manners, and his 
easy, good-humoured talk, although his frequent 
guffaws had an air of insincerity and affectation. Li 
is probably over six feet in height, and his long silken 
robes make him look taller. I'ew statesmen in the 
world are so distinguished or so impressive in appear- 
ance. An enthusiastic American commodore, after an 
interview, wrote of him as the Chinese Bismarck, and 
there are certain external resemblances between the two 
—the great stature, the air of standing four-square to 
all the world, the massive face, the drooping moustache, 
they have in common; but there the resemblance 
ends. For Li has none of Bismarck’s resolution, fore- 
sight, skill, or statesmanship. He is as impression- 
able as wax. The opinion which he expresses on 
any given subject is that of the last strong 
man with whom he has discussed it, and a few 
days later this opinion will be altered for another, 
which he has derived in the meantime from some one 
else. He is always surrounded by advisers. ‘The 
favourite for a month or two may be some foreign 
consul in Tientsin who has taken his fancy. This 
gentleman may be succeeded by a customs’ official or 
a wanderer from Shanghai. He is perpetually asking 
opinions from those he meets, constantly repeating to 
one the arguments of another; and, in the end, doing 
nothing in the matter in question, if that be possible ; 
if it is not, what is done is without coherence or plan, 
and is ineffective. His various unsuccessful attempts 
during the past two years to obtain loans in Europe, if 
the details could be told, would illustrate this phase of 
the Viceroy’s character. 

As for his foresight, it is sufficient to say that he is a 
Chinese official ; in other words he sees as far as his nose 
in foreign affairs, and no further. When he is ina diffi- 
culty, he is grateful to any one who will show him where 
he may put down his foot in safety. He wl do so 
without asking whether he is advancing towards his 
goal or towards a precipice. In this very question of 
Korea, he had it in his power in 1881-2 to secure an 
international recognition of the suzerainty of China 
over Korea, for all the powers wanting to make treaties 
with the Peninsula were desirous of doing so through 
China. But in place of closing at once with these pro- 
posals, making the treaties at Tientsin and sending 
word to the King of Korea of what he had done, he 
told the British, Americans, Germans and others, to go 
to Korea and make their own treaties, which they 
accordingly did. In the instruments thus concluded 
Korea is, naturally, treated as an independent power, 
and before the first week of the present war Japan 
reminded China that her claim of suzerainty could not 
exist side by side with treaties in which the whole 
civilised world recognised the independence of the King 
of Korea. In truth, Li feared that if China made the 
treaties, she would be held responsible for any breaches 
of them by the Korean Government; this involved 
responsibility—that horrid spectre responsibility—and 
to evade this trifling if not entirely imaginary duty, 
he threw away the historic claims of his country as 
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suzerain. No doubt, he did not see the consequences 
but then, foresight involves the comprehension of 
natural consequences, 

Where, however, he has failed most of all is in the 
men whom he has employed about him. The native 
officials in high positions in his province, and espe- 
cially in his own immediate neighbourhod, are known 
all over the East as ‘the ientsin gang,’ and are 
notorious for corruption. One of the Times cor. 
respondents in North China told us the other day of 
one of his local Governors who heard with lack- 
lustre eyes discussions as to the best methods for 
defending his port from the Japanese invasion: he 
was inattentive, distraught, frightened perhaps ; but 
when a considerable purchase of guns and war material 
was proposed his small almond eyes glistened with 
eagerness and he was all attention. He saw a pro- 
fitable commission, a ‘cumshaw, in prospect, and he 
was quite ready for that though the enemy was at his 
gates. Ii himself is perfectly honest; but the 
atmosphere about him reeks with corruption; and 
thus it happens that Chinese regiments are only 
half-manned, Chinese guns will not go off, Chinese 
ammunition will not fit the guns, Chinese ships are 
never ready for sea, Chinese generals run away, and 
China is being defeated by an enemy whom she 
despises, and whom she should be able to crush as a 
great Power could crush a small one. Yet the world 
talks on glibly enough about Li Hung Chang being a 
great statesman! How he ever got that reputation is 
as great a mystery as his present position in the Chinese 
official hierarchy. 


THE FATE OF M. FELIX: FAURE 


\ R. EDISON would be well inspired in inventing 
Bs an automatic President for the use of the French 
Republic. Sensitive to the ebb and flow of opinion in 
the Chamber, the automaton, on the occurrence of a 
Ministerial crisis, would beckon to the politician 
designated by the vote that had cost the Cabinet its 
life, charge him with the formation of its successor, and, 
the task accomplished, speed him on his way with an 
appropriate blessing. Ia calmer times the mechanical 
Chief Magistrate would bare his head with grace, shake 
hands with the proper degree of warmth, and smile with 
equal benevolence on those who would fain smash him in 
pieces and those who would preserve him in working order. 
M. Félix Faure, if he lives up to the expectations of those 
who voted for him and to the demands of those who 
voted against him, will do no more. What is 
expected of him is an attitude; what is expressly 
forbidden him is a personal policy. He has to 
exemplify the fact that a Democracy, or more 
accurately, those—and there are always such—vwho 
lead a Democracy by the nose, object more than 
Tarquin to one poppy being of lustier growth than 
another. Six months ago there were Republicans 
in I'rance who took in a moment of daring a 
different view. They opined that the strangling of 
the revolutionary boa-constrictor were perhaps likelier 
by a Hercules than by two or three puny town-bred 
politicians of no biceps to speak of. ‘They were un- 
lucky in the choice of their Hercules, but this is not the 
sole reason for their return to their old courses. ‘Their 
panic over they became mindful of the venerable 
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maxim that the putting of new wine into old bottles is 
ill-advised. ‘The Constitution of 1875 arranges for a 
President in a strait-waistcoat, not for a President 
with his arms free and the mission to use them. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, the men who voted in 
June last for M. Casimir-Perier voted on ‘Thursday 
week for M. l’clix Faure. 

To search the speeches made in the past by the ‘new 
President for a clue to his probable conduct is 
idle. Immediately after his election to the present 
legislature M. Faure made a rattling speech at Havre, 
anathematising Republican concentration and all its 
works. His first act on taking up his quarters at the 
Elysce is to entrust the chief apostle of concentration 
with the task of forming a Cabinet. M. Brisson, 
chosen President in his stead, was pledged to adopt 
exactly the same course. ‘The man in the street may 
be pardoned for thinking that the personal defeat 
of M. Brisson has not hindered the triumph of 
his policy, which is the Socialist policy watered. 
Of such are the ironies of ‘la correction Ré¢pub- 
licaine, the wondrous doctrine to which M. Faure 
is sworn. Looked at from a slightly altered stand- 
point the election of M. Faure reassures the omnipo- 
tence of the Chamber threatened for a moment by a 
President who was invited to comport himself with 
independence, and even by symptoms of revolt on the 
part of the Senate, whose chief, on the eve of the recent 
crisis, declared that he and his colleagues had been sat 
upon long enough. It was not to be supposed that the 
Deputies would consent with a light heart to the 
deposition of their assembly from the rank of Great 
Panjandrum. ‘The Government of Trance is again 
transferred to the Palais Bourbon—in theory. In 
practice the governing of France at all in any accept- 
able sense of the word is problematical. The last 
concern of the Chamber is to govern, except in name; 
it devotes its energy to throwing dust in the eyes of 
the electorate, to faction-fights and to playing 
Ministerial skittles. An abrupt end may be put to this 
state of things. ‘The present Legislature has already 
found its nickname : ‘le parlement croupion, the Rump 
Parliament. Sooner or later it may find its Cromwell. 

In the meantime the situation serves the turn of the 
revolutionary party to a nicety. Afcer a period of 
administrative Anarchy sufliciently long, a nation might 
be reduced in despair to trying even the collectivism of 
M. Jules Guesde—to the profound embarrassment of 
that quack politician. As it is, the shuffling of the 
cards that has endowed France with new Ministers 
and a new President is all to the advantage of 
the Extremists. M. Casimir-Perier consule, there 
was no parleying with the enemy. With the 
advent, not to power but to place, of M. Felix 
l'aure, negotiations have been resumed. ‘This is 
tantamount to saying that an era of concessions has 
opened. It is a law of political life that these 
concessions are one-sided. Do ut des the Conservative 
murmurs in a weak moment; the Radical pockets 
what is offered him, scorns payment, and cries for 
more. ‘Thus a Cabinet of Concentration satisfies its 
heterogeneous supporters after this sort; the Mode- 
rates are quieted with empty promises, while their 
adversaries insist on a measure of performance and 
obtain it. ven at this price it is not to be expected 
that peace will reign at the Palais Bourbon. 
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RAILWAY DIVIDENDS AND REPORTS 


F apse a sufficient number of the Home railway 

companies have announced their dividends or 
published their reports to enable us to form some 
intelligent idea of the progress of the transportation 
industry in the past six months. As was to be expected all 
results are much better than those of the corresponding 
period of 1893 when the coal strike diminished traffic and 
added to the cost of working. To judge whether our 
railways are improving as profit-earning undertakings it is 
necessary to go back to 1892 to obtain useful comparisons, 
and it must be confessed that the progress made since 
then has been very slight. In Ireland, which is not 
troubled with strikes, the railways go ahead in a steady 
fashion which is the envy of shareholders in the English 
lines. Thus the Belfast and Northern Counties pays one- 
half per cent. more dividend for the past half-year and 
increases its forward balance by £1000, and the Irish 
Great Northern also pays one-half per cent. more and adds 
£6000 to the surplus. The Cork and Bandon improves 
its rate of distribution, and the Great Southern 
and Western maintains last year’s rate and carries forward 
£3000 more. All these results represent an improve- 
ment on 1892 as well as on 1893, but there are only three 
leading English lines which can boast to have done better 
in the last six months than they did three years ago. 
One of these is the Chatham and Dover, which, after pay- 
ing the full 4} per cent. on the First Preference stuck, 
finds itself with £25,100 to carry into the current period. 
A year ago the surplus after paying the same rate barely 
exceeded £1000, while at the close of 1892 the margin 
over was only £21,370. 

For the most successful English railways at the present 
time we have to look far north, and find them in the 
North-Eastern and Lancashire and Yorkshire. The ad- 
vance on the North-Eastern revenue is due, in great 
measure, to the absorption of the Hull Docks; but even 
apart from that, the line has been doing very well in the 
last two years. ‘The thriving condition of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire stands in strong contrast with the unhappy 
state of the Manchester, Sheffield,and Lincolnshire, though 
the territories served by the two lines have something in 
common and overlap at various points. But while the 
‘Leeds’ line is a fairly compact system, the Sheffield is a 
straggling one, and the company’s revenue is made up of 
shreds and patches. Proverbial philosophy advises us not 
to put too many eggs in one basket, but the counsel 
obviously does not apply to railways in England. 
While those which confine themselves to one well- 
defined district, and possess few joint interests, are 
thriving, those which ramble over a vast stretch 
of country, and work largely in partnership, see 
their gross and net revenues dwindling away. The 
Sheffield Company earned more gross in the last 
half of 1894 than in 1892, but this was due to the 
opening of new lines which failed to pay their propor- 
tionate share of working costs. Thus while the capital 
charges grew because of these extensions, the balance 
available to meet them was being eaten away by the 
growth of expenditure. This does not seem to promise 
well for the London Extension, but there a new element 
comes in. The Sheffield Company is a species of railway 
middleman, a feeder of others rather than of itself, and it 
is to relieve it from this invidious position and to secure 
the through carriage of the traffic which originates on its 
own line that the new undertaking is designed. This 
policy paid the Midland and it is to be hoped the Sheffield 
will have the same agreeable experience. ‘The prosperity 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, which pays 1} per cent, 
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more than last year, and one-half per cent. more than two 
years ago, while adding substantially to the undivided 
balance, is the more noticeable because the line has been 
exposed to the competition of the Manchester Ship Canal, 

The railways in and round London have done fairly in 
the past half-year, but only the South Eastern, Chatham, 
the Tilbury and Southend, and the City and South 
London have improved on the 1892 results. The Brighton 
Company pays 7} on the ordinary against 7} for 1893 and 
9} for 1892, the deferred getting 6 percent. for the whole 
year against 5} and 7 for the two preceding periods. The 
South Eastern pays 5} on the ordinary against 5} and 6} in 
1893 and 1892, the rates for the whole year on the deferred 
being 2, 14, and 2 for 1894, 1893, and 1892. The Great 
Eastern has improved on its 1893 distribution to the 
extent of 1 per cent., but the last half of 1892 
produced 3} per cent. as against the 2} now paid. 
The accounts indicate that the traftic is recovering its 
elasticity, and the attention devoted to the suburban and 
Continental services has helped greatly to offset the 
diminution in receipts from goods traffic due to the 
depression in agriculture so notable in the Eastern coun- 
ties. Of the dividends that have still to come at the 
time of writing the market does not take a very sanguine 
view, though the brilliant results achieved by the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire and the success with which expendi- 
ture has been kept under on the Great Eastern have 
helped to dispel the more gloomy anticipations which 
prevailed foratime. Most railways are certain to be poor 
in comparison with 1892, though the London and South 
Western has achieved a brilliant triumph in the face of a 
fear that there might be a diminution in dividend due, 
not to poorer earnings, but to the growth of charges 
through the acquisition of Southampton Docks. It is 
worth observing that South Western Ordinary has this 
week passed 200 in the market. 


BALZAC’S LUTRES DE JEUNESSE 


O have done, at last, something that you have been 

going to do for five and twenty years, carries with it a 
certain sense of solemnity. It must be at least five and 
twenty years since | made up my mind to read the ten 
volumes which (representing, it would seem, even a 
greater number) survive, in a kind of suspended animation, 
as examples of the work which Balzac did during his ten 
years of unsuccessful probation. I have gone out to battle 
with them more than once or twice; but like the Irish 
heroes in the celebrated text, ‘I always fell.’ ‘he falling 
was rendered easier by the impossibility of discovering 
that anybody else had ever succeeded. Everybody has 
friends who say that they have read the (wores de 
Jeunesse. I have several. But on interrogating them, it 
always became clear to a moderately skilful faculty 
of cross-examination, that they had wot read them. 
There was one exception, and that exception was 
—would I could say is!—Mr. Louis Stevenson. It so 
happened, somewhere about 1879 or 1880, that I had, for 
no special reason, summoned up my courage once more to 
attack this Dark Tower. It happened also that Mr. 
Stevenson and I were dining together. We talked much 
of Balzac, and I asked him the fatal question. He 
answered in the affirmative ; and applying my usual tests 
1 could discern that he had readthem. Then I asked him 
whether on his honour and conscience he could advise me 
to do the same. He deliberated for some time and 
answered ‘No,’ It was in vain that I brought up, with all 
possible delicacy, the celebrated instance of De Quincey’s 
‘mono-Gebirism ’—that belief in his having been the only 
person to read Gebir which caused so much pain to Landor 
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—and bade him reflect whether any petty pride in being 
the only English reader of the (uvres de Jeunesse in their 
totality had influenced his advice. He assured me (on a 
glass of ’46 Hermitage which I had the pleasure on that 
occasion of setting before him) that he had not the 
slightest idea of the kind, that he had never in his own 
life gone through so much to gain so little, and that if he 
had an enemy it would not be ‘ Guiccardini or the galleys’, 
but the Guvres de Jeunesse or some equivalent that he 
should prescribe to that enemy. I took his word, and ab. 
stained from them for some fifteen years longer until, as it 
happened, necessity made it necessary and I did it at last 
—too late alas! and only just too late to let him know the 
result. 

I do not intend here to revenge myself on the readers 
of the National Observer by giving them any detailed 
account of this astonishing section of literature which (I 
suppose because people buy it in sets) is kept constantly 
in print and on sale, but which in all the books on Balzac 
is conscientiously tabooed, and as to which, now that Mr. 
Stevenson is not here, I feel myself in the most unexpected 
and only possible way his successor. I have read them; 
I know what they are all about, with a_ possible 
exception in the case of Dom Gigadas and Jean Louis, in 
regard to which even the practice acquired in twenty 
years’ novel-reviewing leaves me rather uncertain of a 
complete comprehension. There are the three wonderful 
and terrible medieval or fifteenth-century romances, 
LIsraclite, L’ Excommunié, and L Heritiére de Birague, the 
most abashing examples anywhere of the efforts of a man 
who would fain be a Scott, who could not be a Dumas, 
and who had it in him to be something quite different 
from either. Not even in those forgotten followings of 
Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis, which sometimes emerge 
from the cellars of country second-hand booksellers, shall 
any one find anything quite so amazing as L’Israclitc, 
where, without the exhibition of the very slightest faculty 
of story-telling, villains with a turn of the wrist chuck 
maidens into caldrons of boiling oil, where they are 
themselves literally torn to pieces by the unresting and 
unassisted nails of a virtuous female lunatic, and where, 
after some sharp turns on the rack, the good people 
get up apparently undamaged and engage in athletic 
hand-to-hand conflicts. L’Excommunié and L’ Hériliere de 
Birague, though not much better, are a little less frantically 
absurd ; you can imagine a dull man who has read some 
clever books, or a clever schoolboy who may do something 
one of these days achieving something like them, Then 
there is Le Centenaire, which has the illegitimate attraction 
of showing us how constant was Balzac’s interest in 
alchemical and similar secrets, which tells us how a wicked 
ancestor continually refreshed his youth by sacrificing 
damsels, and which utterly ruins the interest with which 
it begins by representing a valorous republican general 
and his heroic orderly tamely abandoning the quest after 
a murderer, who they are quite sure has committed 
murder, before a score or two of pages are turned, ‘There 
is La Derniéere Fee, which is even more disappointing, 
because the opening, even to those who perceive in it a 
distinct study after Charles Nodier, is very good, and 
because this opening goes off into one of the most tiresome 
things possible, an ungraspable muddle between a real 
fairy-tale and a commonplace story of aristocratic caprice. 
Then there is the pair or sequence of Le I iwaire des Ardennes 
and Argow le Pirate which complete each other, and 
together tell the history of a ferocious corsair who'maroons 
his commander, defends Charleston against the English, 
returns and becomes a model country gentleman, and is 
executed (with awful reprisals from his pirate crew), 
for the insignificant crime of sticking a poisoned fish-bone 
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‘nto the artery of a bishop's brother. It ought to be said 
that the opening scenes of Argow le Pirate contain one of 
the very few anticipations of the future master to be 
found in these wondrous books—a foreshadowing of that 
Physiologie de L’ Employé which was to be so often and so 
masterfully done afterwards. And last of all and most 
peautifully titled of all, there is Jane la Pale, a story of 
bigamy in which the legitimate wife very liberally 
suggests a double arrangement cut short by envious 
death. 

| have read many books by many men; but I never 
remember to have read any books quite so puzzling as 
these. One reads the JJours of Idleness and says that it is 
not very good, even as a beginning, for Byron; one reads 
Zastrozzi and St, Irvyne and says that they are very bad, 
even for boyish work in alien art, by Shelley. Many 
people have done many things in their apprenticeship 
which did not very clearly announce their craftsman’s 
years. But such a mass of such bad work in the very kind 
in which the craftsman was afterwards to do masterpieces, 
produced during so long a period (for it must be remem- 
bered that Balzac was of age even when he began them 
and was nearly thirty when he broke free, and even then 
not completely free, with Les Chouans) I never saw any- 
where. And I do not believe that anything of the kind any- 
where exists, It is not that the mere phrase is dreadful 
—il (lait en prove & des torrents de voluplé, though very nearly 
as bad as anything can possibly be, is not so shocking from 
Balzac as it might be from some other people. It is not 
that several of the books attempt the novel of adventure 
and history which was pretty certainly not the author's 
proper line. It is that the whole thing, that the whole 
set of things is bad—bad in scheme, in execution, in 
writing, in thought, in everything. 

And then a year or two at most after he was content to 
produce these imbecile things he wrote La Peau de Chagrin 
and the Médecin de Campagne, and the wonderful tales that 
illustrate the Etudes Philosophiques! It is not, once more, 
that the faults of the early works do not appear in these 
later, for they do; it is that the merits of the later works 
in some incomprehensible manner do not allow themselves 
even to be indulgently predicted as possible in the earlier. 
I confess that after reading them I am almost persuaded 
never to call anybody’s novel bad again, and I only rejoice 
to think that I very seldom have called anybody’s novel 
bad without a proviso. For what could one have said too 


bad for most of these ? GeorGk SAInrsaury. 


‘LOCAL OPTION’ IN THE COLONIES 
BY TINTARA 


[' is not unusual to come across the consolatory state- 

ment that ‘ Local Option is in force over the greater 
part of Australia.’ I do not question the fact, but I 
should like to explain how ‘Local Option’ struck me 
when I was there not very long ago. I dare say I was 
myopic, but I certainly saw nothing of the nature of 
prohibition in any part of Australia that I visited. ‘ Local 
Option’ seemed to mean unlimited whisky and limited 
water. Had the good people of (say) Melbourne been 
condemned to drink out of King Edgar’s cup with its 
eight pegs for due liquid mensuration they would in- 
fallibly have misconstrued its object and put in six pegs 
of whisky to two of water: for a ‘two-finger peg’ in 
Australia undoubtedly refers to the dilution and not to 
the spirit, With such a ‘peg’ many a worthy gentleman 
in the Antipodes is accustomed to pull himself out of bed 
of amorning. These be the bells which mark the punctual 
subdivision of the Australian day. Should you meet a 
friend in any street you will, his first question is invariable. 
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He will ask you what you will ‘take,’ and forthwith guide 
you to a neighbouring bar, where you will take it. The 
topography of an Australian city, if somewhat lacking in 
archeological variety, is exceedingly interesting from the 
point of view of Mr. Challoner, whom the late Louis Steven- 
son described as ‘a poor but very thirsty gentleman.’ It 
is a perfect study of alcoholic ramification. To do them 
justice the Australians are keen students of this branch of 
research, and one rarely found an acquaintance at fault 
when a favourite bar had to be discovered in half a 
second. Indeed one’s friends seemed to have a favourite 
bar in every street, if not in every block. There was no 
mean-spirited restriction about bars or ‘pegs’ so far as I 
could see. ‘There was sure to be a well proved bar at hand, 
and once inside they just gave you the bottle. Australians 
don’t take kindly to puny little dribbles from a tap into a 
tin measure: they like to grasp their bottle and fill up 
firmly, at the moderate cost of sixpence. Some fill up 
three-quarters and drink neat, but most respectable 
citizens prefer to put just a taste of water or ‘syphon’ on 
the top for form’s sake. This they do periodically 
throughout the day, and should occasion fail for the due 
patronising of external supplies, there is generally a bottle 
of the right stuff in the office close to one’s elbow. 

All this punctual ‘ nipping’ does not necessarily lead to 
intoxication, whatever else the doctors may trace to its 
influence. Respectable Australians can carry a_ vast 
amount of liquor ‘like a gentleman,’ or at least like a 
colourable imitation, It is the up-country folk, who are 
forced to put up with cold tea for months together, that 
break out at intervals with such amazing vivacity, and 
rubicate the nearest towns, When a boundary rider or 
shepherd comes down from the bush with three months’ 
pay in his pocket and three months’ drought in his 
throat, he is often stopped at the first public-house, and 
never leaves it till his purse is dry, and his skin 
particularly wet. Apparently they can’t help themselves, 
and it must be confessed that the barkeepers abet 
them to the utmost. Men are sometimes positively 
detained by force till the liquor has got hold of them ; 
and then they are safe to stay till not a cent is left. 
Once the big Sydney Sweepstake, valued at £50,000, was 
won by a couple of common labourers. They were not let 
alone in their prosperity, as may be imagined. For 
months the whole country-side was ‘painted red’ with 
delightful unanimity, and, as far as I know, there was no 
work done in the neighbourhood till the whole ‘swag’ 
had gone down thirsty throats. ‘Local option’ seemed 
quite decided in that part of the country, but scarcely 
in Sir Wilfred Lawson’s sense. The worthy baronet may 
console himself with the adage, corruplio optionis pessima. 

That was, no doubt, a colossal ‘spree’: but it was in 
low life. The biggest thing of the kind I witnéssed in 
‘genteel circles’ was much briefer in duration, though 
while it lasted the pace was good. A Colonial Govern- 
ment—yue je ne nommerai point, as old Brantome would say— 
once resolved to welcome its new Governor with un- 
usual pomp. A large ocean steamer was hired for the 
day. Everybody of the smallest importance in the 
Government, the Colonial Parliament, on the Bench, in 
the Church, received invitatiuns. About eleven o'clock 
they rushed on board—Ministers, councillors, assembly- 
men, judges, ecclesiastics, heads of departments, and what 
not—‘all honourable men, te the number of three hun- 
dred souls, Out they steamed to meet His Excellency at 
sea, passing the rolling hours amid an uninterrupted 
popping of champagne-corks in the saloon. At three 
o'clock, when His Excellency’s ship was descried in the 
offing, there were already not a few who had a vision of the 
horizon crowded with a fleet carrying a whole levée of 
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Excellencies. He was brought aboard, very sea-sick, and 
compelled to preside over the long luncheon-table laid 
out on the upper deck. Champagne once more flowed— 
or rather, it had never stopped. Speeches were made, 
and His Excellency fled to the bridge, accompanied by the 
Prime Minister and one or two other moderates, when©© 
he surveyed, at a safe distance, the orgies of his loyal 
subjects below. It is enough to add that the decks were 
still stained with grease and wine, in spite of daily 
swabbing and holystoning, when the ship entered Ply- 
mouth Sound six weeks later. The bill showed that 
three hundred colonial dignitaries—or some of them— 
had consumed over twelve hundred bottles of Roederer, at 
fourteen shillings a bottle, at the public expense; and 
when, at five o'clock, they essayed to go ashore at the 
landing-stage,the Member for XXX slipped a half-sovereign 
into the fist of a quartermaster, piteously imploring him 
to guide his diverging steps across the dozen yards of 
level platform which separated the gangway from the 
carriage which was to convey him to further ceremonies, 
It was ‘ the breadth of the road that throubled him.’ Nor 
was he alone in his difficulty. How the subsequent pro- 
ceedings passed off the majority of the performers perhaps 
do not recollect ; but the Governor has not forgotten the 
cheery welcome of his future subjects and Ministers. 
Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit ; but Lord Brassey, 
when he takes up his new Government of Victoria, will 
probably be uncommonly thankful when his welcome is 
safely over. 


AN AMERICAN ‘JENKINS’ ON THE PRINCE 
OF WALES 


: er is a writer, engaged on a never-ending series of 
revelations of inside-out English society for the 
gratification of the gloaters who devour a New York 
Sunday paper, who is announced proudly by his editor as 
‘Our Great Social Dictator.’ It is consoling from an 
English point of view to note that his weekday name, 
inherited for ordinary wear and electoral identification, 
is destitute of the sponsorial prefix of ‘George Washington’ 
or anything like it. He may be native, but he was 
evidently not to the American manner of naming Colum- 
bian babies born. The head and front of his defiant 
patronymic is, to the ear,‘ Mac’; tothe eye‘ M’.’ The 
latter sign, it will be remembered, sufficed for the clan 
M’Tavish. The opposing clan in the famous bloody massacre 
claimed ‘ Mac’ as their scornfully separating prefix, while 
‘ Mac,’ the same spelling, came in the middle of the name 
of the clan which Fhairson summoned to his aid, guarded 
fore and aft by ‘Mhic’ and ‘Methusaleh.’ The only 
‘Macks,’ with a k, that we know are The Two Macks, 
knoc] avout artists, and one Dr. Mack, a healer ‘for a 
consideration’ by the laying on of hands, and the inventor 
of a cough-no-more mixture. Inasmuch as the fame of the 
Macks, knockabouts and healer, has invaded New York it 
is desirable, since we are concerned to carry our conside- 
ration of the presumed nationality of ‘Our Great Social 
Dictator’ no farther than the first syllable of his name— 
there are two more—to remark that the genteel ‘ M ’ has 
no connection with any other ‘ Mack,’ whether it be ex- 

pressed by sign or syllable. Indeed, had he written him- 

self down ‘ Mack’ he might have been miscalled Mick or 

Mickey, and that, in America, would have savoured of a 

race imbued with holy hatred of the Prince of Wales, and 

therefore fatal to his claims as a Court newsman and 
personal friend of H.R.H. The intelligent public of New 

York rightly accept the thistle as an emblem of intimacy 

with the English Court, while the shamrock (as an Irish- 

man might say) is a plant they might split upon. ‘Our 

Great Social Dictator’ is pleased to observe that while 
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‘we, as Americans, do not discuss the royalty ’ of the Pringe 
of Wales, ‘as the arbiter of fashion in the social world, 
and as a man personally of unusual gifts they mus 
admit his power and distinction.’ Of course, ‘we, as 
Americans, never discuss royalty,’ but ‘ we’ worship it with 
true republican ardour all the same. There was a time 
when the disclaimer was comic. Now—well, as a typical 
American might say—it makes one tired. ‘Our Social 
Dictator’ gets to business. ‘ To any one who has been 
abroad ‘“‘the Prince” is a magic word.’ (‘ We as Americans 
do not’ etc.) ‘I therefore ’—let this ‘ therefore’ receive due 
acknowledgment—‘ felt while in London that I must give 
my attention to the study of the most fashionable man jn 
Europe.’ To be sure. ‘Our Great Social Dictator’ hada 
Great Social Duty to perform, and this is how he went to 
work: ‘I was fortunately in a box at Covent Garden 
which commanded a fine view of the Prince, and thus had 
an opportunity to study him during the entire opera’ If 
this observer, who possesses the capacity to close his ears 
and keep his eyes open for the period named had specified 
his box and the company he kept, while playing the part 
of a socially dictatorial Paul Pry, our respect for him would 
have been enhanced. Boxes commanding such a view 
as he describes are ‘ subscribed’ and therefore select. Did 
he make his observations in the company of the Duke 
and Duchess of Devonshire, or was he the companion 
of Mr. Henry Chaplin, in the omnibus box hard 
by? The Prince is ‘handsome, with great dignity and 
distinction,’ and ‘ would attract your attention anywhere; 
a marked feature is his repose.’ ‘Our Great Social Dic- 
tator’ noting that ‘the Prince took in the opera-house 
ata glance,’ came to the irresistible conclusion that ‘he 
is a thorough man of the world.’ As he performed the 
operation of taking-in the house, ‘ he shrouded that por- 
tion of his face exposed to the audience, while keenly 
alive to ‘the surroundings.’ ‘Sitting in the club-box (1), 
one by one his friends collected around him, and evidently 
afforded him much amusement by their comments on the 
house ’—what ears ‘ Our Great Social Dictator’ has fora 
conversation carried on at the other side of the Covent 
Garden Theatre !—‘ which was a brilliant one.’ The 
Great Social Dictator hereupon introduces his readers 
to other members of the Royal Family: ‘The 
Princess of Wales and her daughters sat in the royal box 
above him, conversing with Baron Hirsch, who passed most 
of the evening in her box. Thus is a Pepysian history made 
for ‘Americans who do not discuss the royalty of the 
Prince of Wales,’ or any other royalty whatsoever. 

‘The Cheap Jack of journalism, like his prototypical dealer 
in Brummagem ware, shows his adroitness and appreciation 
of the dormant taste of his customers by offering another 
article. Our vulgar trader in Royalty and its ‘surround- 
ings, is apt at the business, There is no occasion to par 
ticularise the next commodity. It is offered because 
experience has proved it to be acceptable. ‘The Prince 
appeared to me to be bored; he evidently loves music, 
for it certainly attracted his attention quite as much as the 
professional beauties that surrounded him,’ One rather 
wonders that the pry did not add ‘in his club box.’ The 
gloaters to whom ‘Our Great Social Dictator’ addresses 
himself are assured that the Prince, with ‘that charm of 
manner for which he is famous,’ and ‘ for a man of great 
fashion, has steered his craft with ability.’ Approbation 
from ‘Our Great Social Dictator’ is praise indeed. 
‘Imagine,’ he exclaims, with a burst of compassionate 
candour, ‘a man pursued by every fashionable beauty, 
imagine the horde of ambitious women seeking the cachet 
of his endorsement, and our great American female con- 
tingent plotting to be recognised by him.’ Imagination, 
while it was about it, might have busied itself with the great 
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American male contingent of snobs and toad-eaters who 
are doing likewise. Yet we cheerfully grant the ‘ plotting 
of the great American female contingent, and com- 
pliment ‘Our Great Social Dictator’ on his frankness. 
Presently, whether repenting of his outspokenness 
or not, the vivisector of the Prince of Wales rather gives 
himself away. ‘This worship (of the Prince of Wales) 
i; something that we stay-at-home Americans do not 
understand. English people are born to it, and live but 
for it; ‘tis to them simply loyalty to their Sovereign. 
But we have no sovereign but the sovereign people.’ 
For, he might have added, completing the period in the 
language of an up-to-date Elijah Pogram, King Dollar is 
dead. ‘Men make him their arbiter of fashion. They 
follow him to the minutest particular in dress.’ This 
will be as much news to those who have paid any atten- 
tion to sumptuary matters in this country as it would be 
were they assured that there is no such thing as a coat 
named after the Prince of Wales worn by the American 
dude. This New York ‘arbiter of fashion,’ who is no 
doubt ‘followed to the minutest particular in dress,’ in 
the absence of the only other reliable model, is impelled 
to admit that ‘We as Americans have received great 
social favours from the Prince. In fact, he has so indorsed 
some of our countrywomen as to compel us to receive 
them.’ And yet (is there no pleasing the gentleman *) 
‘the more London society doors are open to our people, 
the more unfortunate it is for us, for it invites 
our multi-millionaires to give up their own country and 
transfer themselves to London.’ Mindful of the patriotic 
prejudices of the gloaters whom he is addressing—the 
Sovereign People with such a republican contempt for 
an alien Sovereign and an inalienable belief in the circula- 
ting virtues of the indigenous dollar—‘Our Great Social 
Dictator’ reads his society compatriots a lesson. With 
the citation of it, and in the fervent hope that it will go 
home to the business and bosoms of those whom it solely 
concerns, we bid the New York Jenkins adieu. ‘We 
have demonstrated that without a prince we have built 
up in New York a metropolitan society equally brilliant 
and enjoyable as any in London or Paris.’ Then why 
should New York wait ? 


RUSTIC ODDITIES 


_ the landscape painter a solitary oak, rising gnarled 

and twisted out of a hedgerow or waving dark arms 
about the field, isa much more interesting object than any 
one of the hundred straight clean-stemmed uniform forest 
trees. And the difference that exists closely resembles 
that between the average townsman and the villager—a 
difference very much accentuated in the working and 
business classes. The constant friction of man against 
man may sharpen intellect but it also wears away 
individuality. In the seclusion of a quiet hamlet or village 
a man’s peculiarities and eccentricities—his intellectual 
callosities so to speak—are not rubbed off, are hardly ever 
laughed at. Without correction the trick of youth is 
allowed to harden into the mannerism of age. Naturally 
enough this friction is more remarkable in men who 
follow out-of-the-way and solitary callings. The plough- 
man, whose motions are regulated with the exactitude of 
clockwork, who rises at one fixed hour and goes to bed at 
another, seldom develops much character ; but his fellow 
worker, the shepherd, who is not so stupefied with hard 
labour, often elaborates very original views as he wanders 
the fields at dusk or dawn. Very different again are these 
rusties engaged in sport. First and foremost comes of 
course that aristocrat of humble life, the gamekeeper, who 
lords it masterfully over all sorts and degrees of farm- 
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servants and is not too respectful to their masters. He is 
the envy of the tenant’s rabbit-catcher, an estray from 
labour’s regular ranks, who sees in the keeper a realisation 
of his own higher aspirations. Below him are sportsmen 
of even lower degree. The one-handed molecatcher, who 
owns that on frosty nights he feels a cold tingle in the 
finger which when cut off by a reaping machine he had 
solemnly buried in the churchyard lest there might be a 
difficulty in finding it when the last trump should summon 
a resurrection, has no ideas above his calling. But the 
ratcatcher, on the other hand, is a champion of illicit 
sport. Take him in Norfolk, where rats innumerable 
breed and multiply in the uncultivated fields and where 
the slaughter is frequently paid by ‘tail money,’ and you 
find in him a curious revival of the half mouching, half 
independent libertine of the fields whose poaching 
artifices used to be the cause of alternate wrath and 
amusement in the country house. His bob-tailed mongrel, 
that in matters pertaining to rats joins more than human 
intelligence to his native gifts of pluck and scent, carries 
the toothwork of more formidable foes on his ears and face. 
More likely than not he has for companion a dark-hued 
lurcher of the breed a gamekeeper always itches to shoot 
at sight. The owner is equally ready to deal with a hare 
or a badger. 

Of a very different type is the rustic who in Hampshire, 
Kent, Sussex, or Wiltshire, pursues the curious calling of 
digging trufHes. He has not the swagger of a keeper, for 
he goes on sufferance and must even beg, cap in hand, as 
the greatest favour to enter the coverts where the other 
is king. Very hard does he find it on some occasions 
to conceal the sense of superiority which underlies his 
humble demeanour. Are not his little poodles far more 
clever, and trained to a nicer perfection than any of the 
big, noisy, speaking dogs on which Velveteens prides him- 
self? His argument is, that it is very much easier to teach 
a dog to mark or hunt anything living or moving than it is 
to make one stand underground vegetables. No keeper, 
he thinks, could break them off rats, mice, rabbits, and 
birds for the sake of a fungus, Then the very nature of 
his calling forces him to be a close observer. Wandering 
over many pleasure-grounds and game-preserves, just at 
the season when they are full, and accustomed to note 
everything from the contents of a coppice to the minutest 
sign of the visit of a fox, he has full data for appraising 
the value of the other’s exertions. Then how could he 
help being flattered into self-conceit when so many noble 
and even royal personages have come great distances to 
watch his curious hunt? Still, the mournful fact remains, 
that on the goodwill of men inferior in craft, depends his 
chance of earning a livelihood, and so beside the keeper 
he cloaks a proud heart under a meek exterior. Unlike 
some of his neighbours, he follows an occupation un- 
menaced by decay—at any rate while such trouble is being 
taken to revive the art of forestry. Many of those who 
gave a distinctive character to the English village are 
passing, or have passed away. ‘lhe pedlar, full of jest and 
scandal, who carried his little wares from cottage to 
cottage, and paid in merriment for permission to sleep on 
the straw of an outhouse, has vanished with the increase 
of travelling facilities. He went in terror of the house- 
dog, but would gleefully narrate how he has overcome many 
a vicious animal, His favourite plan was to wrap the 
covering of his pack round the left arm, which, being thus 
protected, was thrust well into the dog’s throat, Towser 
gripping and biting at it as though he held the throat of 
an enemy. In the meantime a vigorous foot played 
strongly on his ribs. And the laughing commoner would 
cap the anecdote by relating how he escaped the toll-bar 
by making his lean old cow swim the river while he held 
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on by her tail. Nowadays the professional tramp has 
replaced not only the pedlar but the clock-mender, the 
vendor of spectacles and the rest of the wayfaring brother- 
hood. His winter quarters are in London, where he earns 
a sort of livelihood as ‘a poor labouring man who has no 
work to do.’ About March he may be seen out Enfield 
way, moving by easy marches northward in search of work, 
continuing to oscillate on this vain mission till the 
autumn rains force him on the town again. Cottagers on 
the great North Road say that some of the tramp faces 
have been familiar for years now, seeking a job in Scotland 
and anon in London. 

The harmless ne’er-do-well, who could not stick in the 
regular ranks of industry, but had the reputation of 
possessing ‘a loose tile, and was contented to earn a 
casual day’s wage by doing odd jobs, is rapidly disappear- 
ing. His occupation’s gone like that of others, The simple 
rustic, who was wont to give hima hunch of bread and 
jug of milk for having his hair cut, an operation performed 
by clapping a basin on the head and clipping all round it, 
now demands that his tonsorial work shall be done by a 
professional. He made strawhives for the bees, but these 
have been superseded by the bar-frame. Perhaps also he 
might mend the thatch, but local authorities have dis- 
covered thatch to be a refuge for all kinds of disease and 
their discouragement is gradually ending the thatcher’s 
trade. The rustic silk-weaver and the rustic basket- 
maker, even the bootmaker and the tailor are superseded 
either by machines or imported goods so that the tendency 
is to eliminate all that made variety in English peasant life. 
One or two curious callings yet remain however, the 
followers of which continue to live in a world of their 
own, perhaps the most singular being the little Suffolk 
colony which continues to exist by digging flints to be 
chipped for guns. ‘There are only about a dozen of these 
all told, but having spent an existence wholly in the 
hearts of chalkpits they maintain an old-world freshness 
of character. Other miners are accustomed to work more 
or less together or at least to associate in their amusement 
and union meetings. But the flint-digger works by him- 
self, He has inherited his trade and has mixed among 
chalk since he could work at all, so that from continual 
seclusion from sun and fresh air his complexion has taken 
a pasty white appearance very similar to that of the sides 
of his pit. Among his peculiarities one of the oddest is 
an absolute disregard of the seasons. Fifty or sixty feet 
below the surface temperature is scarcely influenced by 
sunshine. Winter and summer are very much alike. 
Naturally such a man forms some curious theories. In 
filling up a disused pit he flings in bits of flint, for he is 
sure that the great nodules grow like underground mush- 
rooms and draw their sustenance from the chalk. Another 
strange home industry is that of the pearl-fisher. We 
know of at least one man who spent most of his time 
taking fresh-water mussels from the Tweed and its tribu- 
taries in the hope of finding treasure. Some years ago 
several pearls were found in this way and he was bit with 
the craze of finding more. Once or twice-luck has come 
in his way, but did he not eke out a livelihood with the 
produce of his rod and line we fear that he would not 
grow fat on the proceeds. 


PATRIOMANIA 


A‘ the present moment, when all the world is 

discussing the responsibility of M. Stambulov for 
the murder of his colleague, M. Belesev, it is interesting 
to refer back to the famous State trial of 1892, the report 
of which furnishes a ‘ human document’ of some dramatic 
value. From a psychological point of view, the most 
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attractive portion of the indictment is that which deal 
with one of the minor conspirators, whose character is 
intimately revealed by profuse quotations from his violated 
diaries. The idea of a conspirator, who takes a “dere 
diry’ into his full confidence on the subject of murderoys 
plots, the importation of bombs, and similar amenities 
only to leave the work accessible to the first inquisitive 
policeman, would be voted improbable in a novel, but jp 
the case of Svetoslav Milarov it enables the reader to 
analyse an exceedingly subtle character, and has afforded 
an opportunity for the delightful plea of ‘patriomania’ 
to be set up by the counsel for his defence. That name 
alone should have secured an acquittal, just as Dr. 
Johnson’s more famous definition secured for those he 
dubbed ‘factious disturbers of government’ perpetual 
condemnation by all right-thinking men. 

Milarov’s zeal could not be condoned on the score of 
youth or inexperience. He was forty-two years of age 
and had seen life under many aspects. He had had a 
share in every Balkan conspiracy for at least a dozen years 
before. On the kidnapping of Prince Alexander, Milaroy 
was the amateur tailor who prepared the clothes which 
His Highness was to wear as soon as he had been hurried 
across the frontier. He ran a paper called The Tocsin and 
another called The Ninth of August (patriomaniac anniver. 
sary). Once he loaded a pistol and went to meet Prince 
Ferdinand at Philippopolis station, but before the train 
came in he became nervous and let the pistol off in his 
own pocket. He organised secret societies, whose mem- 
bers bound themselves by a fearful oath, signing their 
names - shilling shocker fashion—with their own blood, 
They undertook ‘ punctually and blindly to obey the will 
of Svetoslav Milarov’ and to be ‘ ready to sacrifice their 
lives and all they held most dear in order to remove 
Ferdinand of Coburg from this world,’ and if any made 
compromising revelations ‘ whether through carelessness or 
drunkenness’ he was to be ‘ punished by suicide in the 
American fashion’ or else ‘simply ’—o sancta simplicitas ! 
—‘to have his throat cut by his comrades,’ But, alas, no 
provision was made against the possible indiscretions of 
Milarov’s egregious diary. 

This volume contains an instructive disquisition upon 
the ethics of patriomania. here are rudimentary 
theories of honour. ‘You must clearly understand,’ he 
writes, apostrophising himself, ‘that you have taken a 
solemn engagement towards Russia and towards your 
comrades that nothing shall prevent your execution of the 
task. Your word is pledged and, even if you remain 
single-handed, you must persevere with the task, that you 
may cut a good figure before society and before Russia.’ 
He seems to have a smattering of metaphysics or at least 
of esoteric Buddhism, for the diary contains long dialogues 
between his ‘ Reason’ and what he calls Lapcho, which 
seems to be meant for the material side of his soul. They 
debate mainly three issues: (1) Is the Prince’s murder an 
absolute necessity and, if so, why ? (2) By what methods 
can it best be brought about ? and (3) Is Milarov a suitable 
instrument for the deed ? 

‘Why do you wish to kill him?’ Lapcho inquires, 
‘You experience a repugnance about murder, You 
are not accustomed to the idea of it or of anything like it. 
True, you made a similar attempt upon the life of 
Nacsevics, but you were then in a state of exaltation and 
did not fully comprehend the gravity of your act. How 
is it that you have now resolved to do this deliberately 
and with the full conviction that you will perish also ?’ 

‘I care not if I perish,’ Reason replies, ‘if only I succeed 
first in killing him, Besides I am now only the blind 
instrument of the word I have pledged for a high and 
valiant purpose.’ 
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‘Reflect,’ Lapcho pursues. ‘Are you not merely 
g in your own mind over your astuteness in having 


gloryin ' 
| Battenberg and abetted the conspiracy against 


despisec 
him?’ ae 
‘No, replies Reason, ‘it is time to put an end to the 


influence of Rome and Germany in Bulgaria and to secure 
the triumph of the Panslavist idea over the corruption of 
Oriental intrigue.’ 

Then they proceed to discuss the most suitable places 
for the proposed murder of the Prince: the palace, the 
station, or the military school ; the best weapons : bombs, 
pistols, or daggers ; all in the most closely reasoned way, 
like a problem in dynamics. 

At last Reason asks categorically, ‘Well, are we 
decided ?’ 

‘Yes, we are,’ replied Lapcho, 

‘Unconditionally, unalterably ¢’ 

‘Unalterably and without conditions.’ 

In another age Milarov might easily have become one 
of thuse whom the people delighteth to honour. What 
an ideal puritan he would have made with that rich 
untrained gift of logic; what a born leader of men in 
France a century ago, with his maudlin bloodthirstiness ; 
or what a volunteer among Garibaldi’s red-shirts. In 
these more prosaic times he meets with ridicule and no 
allowance is made for the picturesqueness of his tangled 
character. When he quoted Virgil and Ovid in his 
defence, the court tittered, although he was being tried 
for his life and, when the sentence of death was passed 
upon him, he was sneeringly told that, if true to his pro- 
fessions, he should exclaim ‘(God save Bulgaria!’ as he 
drank the poisoned bowl. 

They have a short way with criminal lunatics—be they 
patriomaniaes, kleptomaniacs, or any other kind of maniacs 
—in the Golden East. 


THE NEW PICKWICK 
TUPMAN’S REVOLT 


\": PICKWICK—‘ The Primrose, as he was atfec- 
- tionately called—and his followers were seated 
ina private room at some ‘ Metropole’ in a country 
town, on their way back to town, enjoying their dinner. 
That great man was not in what is called a good humour, 
He was beginning to have trouble with his followers; he 
thought they were growing fractious and captious, 
Latterly the tour had not been altogether so successful. 

The truth was, Harcourt Tupman had been nourish- 
ing a grievance. Jealousy was working within that 
Falstaffian form; and it will hardly be believed that 
it was of his mild-mannered, amiable chief that he 
nourished this unholy feeling! It dated from some time 
back, when the Club was selecting its leader. There were 
not a few who thought that Tupman had the best claim, 
as he was a ready speaker, and had done much of the 
working business of the Club. But then, as Mr. Pickwick 
wasaman of ample means, and, moreover, closely con- 
nected with the aristocracy, it seemed more desirable 
on the whole to prefer him to Tupman, On this account 
there was ‘some friction,’ as it is called, between these 
two eminent men. 

To follow the course and growth of this feeling would 
be interesting, but it would take us too long. The dissen- 
sion seemed to crop up on the most trivial occasion. It 
almost spoilt the tour. ‘Of course,’ said Tupman often, 
to Winkle or Snodgrass, ‘if you want a gilt figurehead 
with a handle to his name—say a pump-handle—well and 
good : but if you want brains, why did you put me aside?’ 

As I have said, the perambulations of the Club became 
less successful and ceased to draw so well as they did. 
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Hotel-keepers complained of the noise made by the 
party ; it was all cry, they said, and little wool—i.e., 
profit. Sometimes Mr, Pickwick took his followers out of 
the beaten track to retired places—‘ my by-selections, as 
he called them—but these turned out a complete failure. 
Tupman laid it all on his ‘illustrious leader, who was 
‘botching the party,’ and insisted that the only thing now 
to be done was to open a vigorous campaign all along the 
line against ‘The Beers’ or ‘The Beerage’ as he called 
them. ‘ Do away with the whole lot, he would say, ‘ and 
abolish their gilded cages : that'll bring em to their senses.’ 

At first Mr. Pickwick was horrified at such doctrines. 
‘An attack on the Beers! Surely they are acting 
within their constitutional rights. If we throw out any- 
thing for their adoption they are entitled in their turn to 
throw out what we have thrown out. What’s sauce for 
the goose you know is also for the gander.’ 

‘If you fancy the name of that bird,’ sneered Mr. 
Tupman, ‘ take it by all means,’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Pickwick firing up, ‘ you are a fellow |’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. ‘Tupman, ‘ you are another !’ 

‘Gentlemen! Gentlemen! I entreat!’ interposed 
Winkle, ‘ these unseemly personalities will only gratify the 
enemy. But nothing came of it. 

In truth the club was growing accustomed to these 
little scenes, and saw there was no real ‘ business’ intended 
by either gentleman. So it passed off. 

Every one willrecall Mr. Pickwick’s wonderful antiquarian 
discovery at Chobham, of the little tablet with the inscrip. 
tion before the cottager’s door. But the world does nol 
know all that passed on that occasion, nor what a painful 
scene was associated with it. The real truth is that Mr. 
Blotton who earned such an unenviable reputation by his 
hostility to Mr. Pickwick’s views was secretly prompted 
by Mr. Tupman! And indeed, the little innocent inn, the 
Leather Bottle, was the place where Tupman first made 
any serious display of his jealous feeling towards his leader. 
When Mr. Pickwick had carried the tablet in and tenderly 
washed it, these }etters appeared distinctly ; 





L. A. 
D. 
A. 3. W. 
~ INS. 











Long and long did Mr. Pickwick pore over these mystic 
characters, and many were the guesses made. ‘ Roman 
clearly,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘A.D. stands for Anno 
Domini, And A.S.W.? there is the crux! The as was a 
Roman piece of money,’ he went on pensively, 

Mr. Tupman broke in, ‘ A.S.W., as you were. Or do 
you mean Asq—w-——’ 

Mr. Pickwick, rather shocked, and perhaps hurt, said, 
‘Do be serious, Tupman, for a moment at least! This 
affects the party.’ 

‘Affects the Fiddlesticks!’ said Mr. Tupman, 
boisterously, ‘I ain astonished to see you wasting your 
time on such absurdities! You call this leadership ! Ancient 
Roman! Ancient rubbish |’ 

‘Sir, you mean me? you're a fellow !’ 

‘Sir, you’re another |’ 

This, as I said had become too common an interchange 
of politeness to excite astonishment. But now the members 
rushed between the two excited gentlemen. 

‘This is most disrespectful,’ said Mr. Pickwick, panting. 
‘I am your leader.’ 

‘In one sense, yes,’ retorted Tupman. ‘You are lead- 
ing your followers into the ditch, But as for this— 
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rubbish’ (Mr. Tupman said it deliberately), ‘any fool 
can read it off in plain English: “ Ladas wins !”’ 

Certainly, it did look like it! Mr. Tupman surveyed 
Mr. Pickwick scornfully. ‘ Now, what do you say ?’ 

Mr. Pickwick was dumbfounded, and had really nothing to 
say. He only murmured, ‘ The Roman As, we all know——’ 

‘And we know the English Ass, too!’ scoffed the 
obstreperous Tupman. ‘ Perhaps looking closer it may be 
“ The Led-Ass wins.” ’ 

But we will not further pursue this painful incident, 
which, as has been said, was the large rift within the lute, 
and the beginning of a most disastrous ill-feeling between 
two distinguished men. 

There was one fault in Mr. Pickwick as leader of 
the party: he fancied that he had a natural gift for 
saying smart things, or ‘epigrams, as he called them, 
and this he could not resist whenever opportunity 
offered. After all, it was natural enough in one of Mr. 
Pickwick’s genial disposition, and his little mild jests 
for such they were—might have been accepted. Mr. Tup- 
man, however, thought there was a loss of dignity in this 
perpetual joking. Further, he was a jester himself. 

On another occasion a rather unpleasant scene occurred 
between them. Mr, Tupman had been carping, as was 
his wont, at the way in which the ‘ perambulations’ of 
the club were being conducted. What was the use of 
their going about and getting into ridiculous scrapes? It 
was undignified. What did they get by it? Here Mr. 
Pickwick, whose colour had been rising—which showed 
how he felt this constant hostility on the part of one of 
his adherents—made a memorable remark : 

‘I really believe there is not a single one of my fol- 
lowers who knows how to spell.’ 

Mr. Tupman leapt to his feet, and said: ‘Sir, that is a 
gross libel on us, and you ought to be ashamed of saying 
such a thing.’ 

Mr. Pickwick leapt to jis feet. ‘Sir, you are an 
ignorant fellow to make such a remark,’ 

There was a pause : all the followers held their breath. 
The two eminent men glared at each other. 

But the followers interfered. Mr. Winkle rushed 
between them. ‘Think gentlemen, think what will he said 
—the other club! The scandal of it! ©, for shame.’ 

In a moment Mr. Pickwick’s brow cleared ; he put out 
his hand. ‘Tupman,’ he said, ‘I was wrong, we were 
both wrong. It was only my little joke.’ 

‘Allright,’ said Tupman. ‘But why say that we did 
not know how to spell? It’s untrue.’ 

‘Can’t you see, said Mr. Pickwick, laughing heartily, 
‘that’s where the joke comes in-~all my irony.’ 

‘QO! d—n your irony!’ said Mr. Tupman roughly, but 
the remark was not heard by Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Yes,’ went on the latter, ‘all my irony. You must read 
in these words, “ We are told forsooth” before “the party 
can’t spell.” Don’t you see it now ?’ and the amiable Mr. 
Pickwick chuckled over his solution. 

‘Oh, that’s where the joke comes in, is it?’ said Mr. 
Tupman, looking round scornfully, ‘we should be told 
forsooth that it was all ironical.’ 

‘That wouldn’t do, my dear Tupman, it would spoil all 
the effect of my little jokes.’ 

‘And this is leadership!’ said Tupman, sot/o voce. 

Percy FirzGeracp. 


AN INNOCENT ABROAD—A PAIR OF 
SPECTACLES 
AS the mother-in-law is to the comic song, so is the 


henpecked and mildly adventurous husband to the 
comic stage. One shudders to think what would become 
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of the three-act-farce makers if the latter personage were 
awarded a well-earned holiday—say of twenty years o, a 
—from his arduous dramatic duties. Without him, not a 
few of them, being obviously destitute of a second ide, 
would find their occupation gone, while the remnant would 
of necessity set to work to supply a want long felt, by dis. 
covering fresh motives and exploiting less woefully hack. 
neyed characters. But as there are no available means of 
securing even his temporary withdrawal from the scene, 
there is some cause to be thankful when he is handled 
and presented with sufficient cleverness and humour 
to compensate to some extent for the lack of a 
fresher laughing-stock. Between them, Mr. W. Stoke 
Craven and Mr, Edward Terry may be said to have 
fulfilled these mitigating conditions very fairly in the 
farce produced recently at the theatre directed by the 
latter gentleman. ‘The playwright, who, if we mistake 
not, is new to the London stage, has some undeniable 
gifts as a farce-writer, even though originality be not one 
of them. He has manipulated his hackneyed theme with 
so much smartness and ingenuity that it is possible to 
laugh heartily both at his situations and his dialogue, 
while deploring the staleness of his motive. Mr. Tobias 
Pilkington, the respectable but indiscreet man of business 
whose harmless act of marital deception leads him into 
almost unfathomable depths of mental and _ physical 
suffering, is the same woe-begone and pathetically comical 
figure who has groaned and gibbered for our amusement in 
the persons of almost every low comedian of eminence 
on the stage. But his familiarity is prevented from breed- 
ing contempt, in this instance, by the unfailing vivacity 
and resource with which the dramatist has piled up the 
wretched man’s agony, and by the irresistible grotesque- 
ness of Mr. Terry’s paroxysms of comic despair. This 
actor is quite without a rival in the art of depicting the 
extremity of burlesque misery, and is as dolefully funny in 
this character as in any wherein he has been seen for some 
time. He is supported well and smartly, Mr. Hendrie’s 
stolidly humorous ‘bruiser’ and black-eye obliterator 
being, in its way, a noticeably clever performance. For 
the revival of the eighteenth-century farce, [igh Lifc 
Below Stairs, with which Mr. ‘Terry supplements his pro- 
gramme, we fail to see any adequate excuse, Such point 
as belonged originally to the clerical author's skit has been 
long since effaced by lapse of time, and nothing now 
remains but a medley of rather tedious buffoonery, 
upon which Mr, Terry and his companions expend their 
efforts to but little purpose. Miss Blanche Astley’s 
nimble dancing deserves, however, a passing word of 
recognition. 

Mr. Hare could not well have done better, during 
the interval between the withdrawal of the luckless 
Slaves of the Ring and the production of a new play, 
than to give his and Mr. Grundy’s admirers one more 
opportunity of renewing acquaintance with the most 
charming and sympathetic comedy that the latter has 
yet given to the stage. It is hardly worth while to 
remember that 4 Pair of Spectacles is an adaptation 
of Les Petits Oiseaux, since Mr, Grundy has evolved 
from the French original so thoroughly English a play. 
Of the respective performances of Mr, Hare and 
Mr. Groves as the contrasted Brothers Goldfinch — two 
perfect specimens of artistic comedy—there is posi 
tively nothing new to say, both having exhausted the 
vocabulary of well-deserved praise. Miss Kate Rorke, 
unluckily, is almost wasted on Mrs. Goldfinch, charmingly 
as she plays the part; and Miss Terry Lewis, as lucy 
Lorimer, can do nothing more than suggest that she 
possesses a fair share of the dramatic intelligence of her 
family. 
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INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


ment of stage-plays has always been recognised by 
those responsible for theatrical productions. To the 
ancient Greek tragedians, and the modern authors of 
transpontine melodrama, the aid of music would seem to 
be indispensable. The /remolo chord (in the minor) which 
heralds the approach of the ‘villain’ is, in its way, as 
strong an effect as the storm-rent sky behind the ‘old 
weir by moonlight,’ or the efforts of the property-man 
who supplies thunder, lightning, and pelting rain from 
the wings. Long before realistic scenery had come to be 
looked for as a matter of course, music was brought under 
contribution in order to stimulate the conviction of 
spectators, and the better the performance the better was 
the music provided to gratify the half-confessed yearning 
for complete artistic fitness. Is not the shuddering air of 
Lhe Corsican Brothers one of the most abiding and thrilling 
memories of the piece? Who that has witnessed the 
play can divorce in his recollection the ghostly form 
of the blood-stained twin from that weird strain? Does 
it not, in fact, enhance by much the horror of the 


T importance of incidental music as an accompani- 


apparition ? 

The composition of incidental music for plays has 
always possessed a considerable charm for musicians. To 
many, such work afforded inspirations which drew them 
from their academic groove into a more romantic atmo. 
sphere. The music of Matthew Lock (who died in 1677) to 
Macbeth is still occasionally performed with that tragedy, 
but, otherwise, his name is hardly known to any but 
scholars. Indeed, it was at one time maintained that this 
music was vot his, but that of Purcell, who, in that case, 
must have written it at the age of fourteen. ‘This mare’s- 
nest has however been satisfactorily destroyed by Mr. W. 
Chappell. In some instances, notably that of Schubert's 
Rosamunde, the incidental music survives though the 
drama which it was designed to adorn hardly ever lived. 
Almost every modern composer of note has written with 
pleasure for the dramatic stage; Grieg’s Peer Gynt music 
being a remarkable achievement even for him. 

Those managers, then, who wish to combine under 
one roof with the dramatic, the scenic, and the plastic 
arts the pre-eminent art of music are well advised. But 
care ought to be taken that equal justice be done 
to the musician as to the other artists. In the vast 
majority of productions this is not the case. And now we 
come to the kernel. ‘I'he band is generally too small, or 
it is relegated to an underground existence, or both, 
thus minimising and frequently distorting the value of the 
work, 

Following out his custom of engaging the best. talent 
available, Mr. Irving has entrusted the incidental music 
of King Arthur to Sir Arthur Sullivan, Bearing in mind 
the charm of Sir Arthur’s earlier Shakespearean composi- 
tions and those written by him for some of Mr. Irving’s 
more recent productions, no better selection could have 
been made. Mr. Irving has given to composers several 
great opportunities of which they have cheerfully and 
gratefully availed themselves. Mr. Hamilton Clarke, 
perhaps the greatest master of instrumentation in the 
kingdom, and Mr. Edward German, a_ fine and 
original musician, have shared with others the honour 
of writing for the lessee of the Lyceum. But 

with what artistic result? Unfortunately a very 
poor one. Only by perusal of the score, or when 
the music came to be heard in a_ concert-room, 
could any proper idea of its worth be gleaned. At 
all theatres the sounds are muffled while the curtain is up, 
and when the curtain is down the entr’actes are either 
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heard from the corridors like a vague dream, or else 
listened to in the auditorium amid a buzz of conversation 
which, so far from resenting, the present writer might 
probably be the first to inaugurate. Possibly, were the 
band in a position to rise superior to small talk, could it 
once grasp the attention of the public, a different result 
might be gained. But confined as many of the most 
earnest players are in a kind of pit, they may govern their 
ventages, and give their instruments a very tempest of 
breath—nay, they may even discourse the most excellent 
music—without, alas, attracting any conspicuous attention. 
The fact is that, apart from the prestige of association 
with a great production, the writer of incidental music to 
a drama, is generally in vulgar but expressive parlance, 
‘given away with a pound of tea.’ And it must be re- 
membered that when Schubert wrote losamunde, the 
orchestra was not in the habit of being relegated to ‘a 
cellar deep where none can hear them baw.’ 

From a musician’s point of view, of course the ideal 
plan would be to have a large band, in front of the stage, 
and on a level with the stalls, as at the Opera. That 
would be to interfere considerably with the ‘ seating-room ' 
of the house, But it is not conceivable that a merely human 
manager would thus tamper with two or three rows of 
stalls, and we are the last to suggest seriously any such 
vandalism. At the same time, by the system at present 
in vogue, while first-class composers are unquestionably 
provided and duly ‘ starred,’ first class incidental music is, 
as unquestionably, and by the construction of the house 
out of the question. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Gaunt’s Club, 25th January, 1895. 
My pear Percy, 


Your appreciation of the situation in France is 
precisely that of the Hope of the Legitimists, who flattened 
his nose against the windows of the Lord Warden Hotel, 
and after waiting tor encouragement, took the train back 
to London. A resolute Pretender, such as the late 
Napoleon III., would, under such circumstances as those 
afforded by Casimir-Perier, have seized the opportunity 
and the reins of government—coup d’étai notwithstanding. 
So fully was this anticipated that a whole posse of special 
French police agents were quartered in Dover, watching 
the movements of the Duc d’Orléans or Comte de Paris 
(I know not how he likes to be called) with such deter- 
mination that he was ‘ warned off his beat.’ You know 
what I mean. Moreover, our own officials as well as 
the French staff in London belonging to the Agence de 
Sireté had notice that, in event of an exodus of Socialists 
concomitantly with the Head of the House of Bourbon, 
strong measures would be adopted in Paris to the detri- 
ment of both. I mention these facts because they are 
facts, and not fiction, such as you read in the daily paper 
of commerce. No contributions, by the way, make me 
laugh more than the so-called ‘interview,’ because 
nowadays the talented interviewer supplies all the in- 
formation and the interviewed one nothing. It is an 
American custom. When I was in New York I was 
waited upon by a representative of a great Yankee 
journal. We had some whisky and soda-water together. 
He smiled and I smiled. The next day three-quarters of 
a column in the newspaper recorded my utterances and 
opinions on every conceivable subject. When I next 
met the journalist I ventured to point out that certain 
topics alluded to in his article had not even been men- 
tioned, With a freezing eye he remarked: ‘Well, I 
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guess they ought to have been, and I have supplied the 
deficiencies.’ ‘That is apparently what some of our scribes 
on this side the herring-pond are now doing. 

With regard to our precious Government, which has 
had another ‘knock-out’ at Evesham, I can tell you 
that Lord Rosebery is riding for a fall, that the 
increase of the strength of the Navy—a question 
most improperly introduced into the Ministerial Councils 
—is as vehemently supported by the Premier and 
Lord Spencer, as it is opposed by the time-serving 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose only aim is apparently 
to show a surplus in revenue. I ask any sensible Briton, 
any man with a sense of regard for his great and glorious 
country, whether at any time the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom have ever resisted or resented a 
tax for the maintenance of ‘our army afloat?’ They 
would be congenital fools if they did. Had King Harold 
lived to-day he would never have died at a battle 
of Hastings. England—when I| write England you 
know that I include Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Isle 
of Man, and gallant little Sark—must be mistress of the 
seas. And she always will be in so far as I, a poor son of 
famous heritage, am able to judge. Remember one thing 
moreover, one potent fact, one great and good factor in 
the turmoil of diplomacy, and that is this: that were the 
hour of dange. to arrive, all English-speaking races the 
wide world over would be up in arms for the little ‘spots 
of red’ which make so poor’a show on the figured repre- 
sentation of the earth. Even Cyrus B. Kirk strongly 
objects to the ‘ wiping out’ of Great Britain. He assured 
me that many thousands of his compatriots would come to 
our assistance in case of need. I asked him why. His 
answer is so characteristic of the best type of American 
that I must record it. Here it is, ‘ Why in God’s name you 
don’t look upon us as bastards?’ I took off my hat to him, but 
could not speak for that strange feeling, which, seizing one 
unexpectedly and suddenly, convinces a man that however 
seared and warped his heart, yet there may bea string still 
as whole as when he wasa lad. And you will laugh no 
doubt when you call to mind your correspondent. 

Genuine grief has been freely expressed at the ‘ Rag,’ 
and throughout the service generally, at the sudden and 
untimely death of Major-General J. C. Le Quesne, who 
recently held the command at Shorncliffe. He had a 
cheery manner about him which was irresistible, and he 
was at special pains to see that all under him were 
contented with their lot. It is recorded of him that when 
he first joined the 12th Lancers a ‘cheeky’ brother 
subaltern asked, ‘You come from the Channel Islands 
don't you?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘I thought they only grew cabbages 
there.’ ‘Quite true, replied Le Quesne, ‘but then all 
the stalks make splendid sticks. Would you like to test 
my assertion?’ But the other didn’t care to. General 
Le Quesne’s remains have been transferred to his native 
island, but his memory will long remain green in this 
country. 

And as I was writing this letter there came to me 
such bitter news that my pen might well have been 
dipped in tears. It was to the effect that my old, my 
tried and talented friend, Edward Solomon, was dying. 
Poor ‘Teddy ’—a brilliant musician, a composer of the 
first rank—his is a loss to us because he was also a 
genial companion and a generous friend. We shall be 
told that he had his faults. Have you not yours? Have 
I not mine? Have you never been misjudged? Have 
I not? And so let us remember in all single- 
heartedness the many gifts of genius and of social 
quality with which Edward Solomon adorned the age in 
which he lived. It should be recorded that Mr. Edgar 
Bruce was the first to give him a bdton after seeing him 
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rehearse Stephenson and Sullivan’s operetta The Z,, at 
the St. James’s Theatre. His marvellous skill as a ron 
ductor was only equalled by his lightning touch on the 
piano. He gathered his men and his notes together with 
equal proficiency. All harmony in another world where 
discord is unknown be his who was like a brother unto 
yours ever, Hat (o’ Tue Wy ND), 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(To the Editor of The National Observer) 


Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand, |.c. 
22nd January, 1895. 

DrAR Str,—I have the pleasure to forward you the enclosed 
Resolution passed by the Executive Committee at its first 

meeting since the School Board Election.—Yours faithfully, 
Wa. Jis. BENNETT, Hon. See, 

The Editor 
National Observer. 


‘That the best thanks of the Church Education and Volunt ry 
Schools Defence Union be offered to the Editor of the Nediona/ 
Odserver for the hearty support accorded by that newspaper 
to the Moderate and Church candidates (or party) in the 
recent School Board Elections. Well nigh alone among the 
leading Conservative Press in the Metropolis, the Ni/ional 
Observer consistently supported throughout the contest the 
policy of the majority of the late London School Board and 
materially contributed to the successful result ultimately 
achieved in the face of unexampled misrepresentation and 
abuse.’ 


REVIEWS 
GREEK SCULPTURE 


Masterpieces of Greck Sculpture. A Series of Essays on the 
History of Art. By ADOLF FURTWANGLER. Edited by 
EUGENIE SELLERS. With 19 full-page plates and 200 
text illustrations, London: Heinemann. 


This glorious volume may serve to remind us that the fashions 
of archeology change almost as rapidly as the modes of dress, 
A little while ago no ordinary student of ancient art, who wished 
to be in with the times, could bring himself to look with any- 
thing more tolerant than pity upon ignorant folk who admired 
‘Roman copies.’ Statues which had delighted generations of 
real artists were contemptuously set aside in favour of the ruder 
remains of genuine originals. One had but to mention the 

selvedere Apollo’ to bring down a storm of derision, Even 
the leaders of archeology became so absorbed in the new diss 
coveries dug up from Greek soil, that they were tempted to 
neglect works of the first artistic importance which could not 
lay claim to the merit of being originals. The fashion was 
happily, short-lived, because absolutely irrational. The number 
of original Greek statues in existence is extremely small, and 
very few of them are of the supreme order. With two or three 
splendid exceptions, even the remarkable results of the German 
excavations at Olympia consist chiefly of works of the second 
or even lower rank. Of separate statues (apart from groups or 
friezes) the genuine original masterpieces of each of such artists 
as Pheidias, Kresilas, Polykleitos, Skopas, or Praxiteles, may pro- 
bably still be counted on the fingers of one hand. It is among 
the triumphs of Professor Furtwiingler that he has added one 
or two examples to this precious list. Even thus we miss some 
of the most famous masterpieces of the great artists cited by 
the classical authors; and for our knowledge of these lost 
originals we are indebted to the cultured taste of Roman con- 
noisseurs, who employed artists in the meritorious task of copy: 
ing what their utmost genius could not create. 

By far the greater number of the finest examples of Greek 
sculpture, ‘the pick of the best and the most famous that 
antiquity possessed,’ have been preserved to us only by this 
happy dilettantism of the golden age of Roman culture ; and !t 
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redounds very much to the credit of the Latin amateurs of art 
that they recognised the supremacy of the Greeks and resigned 
themselves to the humbler part of reverent imitation. Without 
their fine taste and noble munificence such critical studies as 
these of Professor Furtwingler would be impossible. Scholars 
of his rank no longer speak contemptuously of ‘ Roman copies’ : 
they collect, compare, and minutely examine them, and out of 
a number of copies, or variants, they are able at last to conceive 
and illustrate, with some approach to exactness, the style and 
characteristics of each great sculptor. Our forefathers are now 
found to be not so hopelessly wrong in their admiration of 
the Apollo of the Belvedere, which our latest authority upholds 
asa careful Roman copy of a fine original belonging to the 
fourth century B.C., and probably the work of Leochares ; whilst 
the famous Venus of Milo, though undoubtedly an original found 
in situ at Melos, is brought down to the level of ‘a series of 
works executed in the latter half of the second and first 
century B.C., many of which are of considerable excellence ’— 
one stands aghast at the condescension. ‘The artist took his 
motive from a creation of Skopas, which he modified consider- 
ably, and contaminated, not altogether happily, with the type of 
the Tyche of Melos. At the same time he strove to impart to 
it something of Pheidian grandeur. So far, then, he showed 
independence in his modification of the style, inasmuch as he 
drew his inspiration from older Attic art, and sought to 
emulate it. Call him “eclectic” if you will, he was at least a 
man who could make a traditional type his own, and reproduce 
it with all the freshness of a new conception.’ The Venus of 
Milo, in short, is a late though talented adaptation by an artist 
of no reputation, whilst the Belvedere Apollo is a copy of a 
great work of art by a sculptor of an ancient and celebrated 
school. 

When Professor Furtwangler’s work appeared in German in 
1893, it was at once received with acclamation among specialists 
as an original, profound, and strictly inductive investigation of 
some of the chief styles of the finest Greek sculpture. They 
found there a new and, as arule,a solid foundation on which 
to build the main structure of a history of Greek statuary. The 
author embruces a wide field in his purview ; he is acquainted, 
probably, with every existing example of the art to which he 
devotes his life’s study ; he has se-n, and minutely examined 
with his own eye the majority of the works of which he treats ; 
and he is deeply versed in the technique and in the literature of 
his subject. Nor has he the intolerance of some specialists : he 
can appreciate the merits of works of widely different schools, 
and do justice to strongly opposed theories of art. On the 
other hand he is disposed to be dogmatic and over-confident ; 
his logic rests upon archeological data which are not to be cited 
with the precision of mathematical proofs ; he is not guiltless 
of ‘undistributed middles,’ and jumps to conclusions, ‘ without 
doubt, which other archeologists are not by any means pre- 
pared to adopt. For example, he may be right in branding the 
well-known Stroganoff bronze statuette as a worthless forgery, 
but he has not yet convinced other authorities that it is so ; nor, 
we imagine, will his views on the Venus of Milo immediately 
obtain acceptance at Paris. He is apt, tdo, to dismiss opponents’ 
arguments with a brusqueness which does not necessarily carry 
conviction. Nevertheless, his studies of Greek sculpture belong 
to the very front rank of archeological criticism—a rank to 
which no English scholar has yet indisputably attained—whilst 
the concluding essay on the temples of the Akropolis of Athens 
is a notable example of his topographical learning and insight. 

Miss Sellers has earned the gratitude, not only of all students 
of archeology, but of artists in general, by her admirable and 
sumptuous English edition. It is much more than a transla- 
tion, for she has skilfully re-arranged the original text, omitted 
with judgment certain passages, consigned to footnotes a 
humber of distracting or controversial parentheses, and in- 
Corporated the author's latest additions and corrections, together 
with some valuable notes of her own. She has also increased 
the already lavish number of illustrations by forty-five, and 
replaced the few which, in the German work, were borrowed 
from earlier publications, by new ones taken—like nearly all the 
test—from the original statues or from casts. It is quite 
unnecessary to dwell on the vital distinction between the two 
methods of illustration, but Miss Sellers’s systematic arrange- 
ment of the cuts deserves special praise, for thereby she will 
clearly convince her readers of the immense results to be gained 
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from a really complete—not merely representative—collection 
of casts of classical works of all periods—such as we hope Pro- 
fessor Gardner is going to amass in the new galleries at 
Oxford. 

Of the quality of the illustrations it is impossible to speak too 
highly. The two hundred cuts in the text are admirably execu- 
ted, but the nineteen full-page photogravures by Giesecke and 
Devrient, Frisch, Braun and Clément, and Hollyer, are really 
exquisite works of art. We have rarely seen anything more 
beautifully reproduced than the Lemnian Athena, the Dresden 
Diadumenos, the Medici Meleager, the Petworth Aphrodite, or 
the Louvre bronze head. ‘lo the mere amateur, much more to 
the art student, to turn over these beautiful plates must bea 
constant source of ever-growing delight. Some of them repre- 
sent new discoveries ; for the elaborate identification of the two 
Dresden statues joined to the Bologna head as replicas of the 
famous Lemnian Athena of Pheidias —which ancient art critics 
preferred to all his other works, which Lucian raved about, and 
Pausanias picked out as the most memorable of the great artist’s 
creations—is_ the crowning success of Professor Furtwangler’s 
inductive method. He it is, too, who has proved (or very 
nearly proved) the wonderful Petworth Aphrodite, now in Lord 
Leconfield’s towa house, to be ‘a real original work by one of 
the first fourth-century artists, and that artist Praxiteles him- 
self—of whose celebrated Hermes, with its subtle finish and 
unsurpassed technical perfection, our critic takes, as it seems 
to us, a much more just and appreciative view than Brunn did 
and some other authorities. To these discoveries Miss Sellers 
is able to add, with the highest probability, as the fruit 
of her own ingenious studies, another Praxiteles original in 
the Head of a Boy, which the late Lord Aberdeen brought 
from Greece and which so long escaped its due share of atten- 
tion in the British Museum galleries. To all these newly 
promoted works ample justice is done in the really perfect plates 
of this superb volume; and it may be reckoned among its 
titles to special attention that the statues chosen for illustration 
are mainly the less commonly known, but not the less noble, 
masterpieces of the great sculptors of antiquity. Students of 
Greek art do not require to be told of the treasure now spread 
before them; Professor Furtwangler is one of their high 
priests, and in his English vestments he is more impressive and 
more persuasive than ever, But collectors of beautiful books, 
and artists who know what is lovely, may be advised not to 
neglect a volume of surpassing interest and a beauty that lives 
for ever. 


SOME AMERICAN PERPLEXITIES 


The Ills of the South; or, Related Causes Hostile to the 
General Prosperity of the Southern People. By CHARLES 
H. OTKEN, LL.D. London; Putnam. 


Not many years have passed since the ‘advanced’ person’s 
faith in America bore an intimate resemblance to that of Captain 
Cuttle in the Church Catechism. The United States supplied 
the ideal towards which we should move forward, whether we 
would or not, under pressure from the same ‘ advanced’ person 
and the spirit of the age. At present the ‘party of progress’ 
largely refrain from their old habit of ostentatiously casting 
sheep’s eyes across the Atlantic. To keep abreast with the 
voting product of the Board Schools, the Radical has had to 
follow, in some measure at least, if perfunctorily, the contem- 
porary history of other countries, and, among the rest, of the 
United States, with results not always flattering to his pristine 
prejudices. Tammany and Coxey are names suggestive of 
something else than the millennium. Mr. Stead’s investi- 
gations have gone far to justify the heathen anecdote of St. 
Peter's incredulity when the Yankee phantom told the Saint 
that he hailed from Chicago. As for the American Constitu- 
tion, the whole thing, and above all the Senate, is just now of 
unpleasant fragrance for revolutionary nostrils. 

This volume of Dr. Otken’s supplies food for meditation, not 
only to our Progressives, but to thoughtful, informed men as 
well. If the style leaves a good deal to be desired, the book is 
crammed full of facts, which go to prove that no country of 
the Old World has more difficult and perplexing land and race 
questions than the ten Southern States of the Union. The story 
of the present mischief begins with the close of the Civil 
War. The veterans of the Southern armies returned, for the 
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most part, penniless, to farms and plantations which wore an 
aspect of utter desolation. ‘Dilapidated dwellings, says 
Dr. Otken, ‘fences out of repair, and in many instances 
burned, sugar-houses and gin-houses damaged or in ruins, 
were seen everywhere. Farms once producing profitable crops 
were now grown up in broom-sage.’ And so on. Then the 
labour market was naturally demoralised by the sudden eman- 
cipation and enfranchisement of the blacks. ‘ Nearly a million 
negro families commenced the business of housekeeping without 
a dollar in their possession’ And then there happened what 
almost invariably does happen when the freeholder is poverty- 
stricken, they fell into the clutches of those who could relieve 
their immediate necessities. Hence arose the ‘credit system’ 
of the South, which Dr. Otken denounces, while careful to dis- 
tinguish between it and the ‘credit,’ which is the basis of all 
modern commerce. Underthe ‘credit system’ the Southern farmer 
is ‘furnished’ with what he wants at prices practically fixed 
at the discretion of the ‘ furnisher,’ who is the Southern merchant. 
The farmer pays what he can in cotton, and there isa balancing 
up at the end of the year. The outcome of all this is that, as 
for example, in Alabama, 45 per cent. of the farmers (white and 
coloured) are heavily in debt, without means of liquidation ; and 
not less than 65 per cent. find it necessary to seek assistance 
from the county commissioners and the merchants. They pay 
Over 50 per cent. more for their supplies than cash prices. 
Money is borrowed by mortgaging farms at interest rates 
ranging from 18 to 24 per cent. per annum. The negroes get 
about 35 per cent. of the cotton made in the State, but it is all 
pledged for supplies before it is gathered. On an average 90 
per cent. of the whole crop is pledged for supplies and interest 
before grown. All supplies on this basis cost upwards of 75 per 
cent. above cash prices. The same thing is true of Mississippi, 
and more or less so of all the other Southerr States. Never- 
theless the merchant class have enjoyed a great prosperity, while 
the farmers have been going to the wall. It is intelligible, 
therefore, that there is ‘a strange feeling of unrest abroad,’ and 
that ‘an awakened feeble sense of wrong’ has manifested itself 
among the three million white farmers of the South. 

We now come to the part plaved by the negroes in inten- 
sifying the difficulties of this Slough of Despond. Passing by 
Dr. Otken’s observations on Cush, Phut, and other ancient ‘darkie 
celebrities, we come to his elaborate. calculations, that to-day, 
it takes on an average two negroes of the old class to do as 
much work as one did formerly, three of the class of young 
men to do the work that one did in a former period, and five 
women of this latter class to do the work of one in past 
time. And then there is a large mass of absolute idleness. 
It is difficult for the white farmer to get the negro to labour 
at all, and when his labour is obtained it is worth very little. 
‘Tell him,’ says Dr. Otken, ‘to do two things, and neither is 
performed. He delights to dally at his work. It takes him 
twice as lonz as it does a white man to fasten a hame’s 
string or adjust a backband. His house, cow-crib, hennery, 
and garden-fence, if they are of his own construction, are 
models of their kind. Blind men could do better.... A 
farm under their management means Bedlam let loose. ‘There 
are exceptions to this general statement, but, like all excep- 
tions, they are numerable.’ 

If the negroes were merely shiftless and idle, the Southern 
problem might not be so difficult of solution, but they are 
vicious and criminal to an alarming degree, as Dr. Oiken’s 
statistics show. In Mississippi, 80 per cent. of the crimes 
are either committed by blacks or can be traced to them. 
The number of State convicts in Alabama on September 30, 
1890, was-—white, 167; negro, 956; and the number of 
county convicts in the State was 63 whites and 573 negroes. 
From 1880 to 1890, crime among negroes increased five and a 
half times as fast as population. And, to return to Alabama 
again, in 1890 the proportion was 27 white convicts to 100,020 
white people, and 225 negro convicts to 100,000 negroes. 
And it must not be supposed that the worst crimes are com- 
mitted on whitesonly. In acertain county gaol, at Dr. Otken’s 
time of writing, there were six negroes charged with murder. 
Four of the six took the life of four negroes. As regards two 
of them, each killed his man at a negro dance. One of the 
six killed another negro in a dispute at a gaming table over 
aten-cent piece. Their licentiousness, despite an equally pro- 
digious hymn-singing, Dr. Otken describes as ‘enormous.’ ‘ The 
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young negroes in the South, wrote Dr. MacVicar of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, ‘live lives of un. 
ending debauchery and gambling. In the midst of such . 
population, the Southern farmers carry on their angry, dis. 
heartening struggle, against debt and poverty, for wife and 
children. They bear, with impatience, the emptying of hep. 
roosts by the noisy hymn-singers round them, and their Open 
contempt for ‘poor white trash,’ but there is one thing they 
will not put up with, even from the most pious ‘nigger’ who 
has ever warmed the heart of the English crank. They are 
strongly of the mind of Macaulay’s Virginius : 


Still let the maiden’s beauty swell the father’s breast with pride, 
Still let the bridegroom's arms enfold an unpolluted bride, 


‘One crime,’ writes Dr. Otken, ‘may not be attempted hy 
negroes in the South without swift retribution. The fiery 
temper of the Southern people will brook no delay in meting 
out punishment to the guilty. We plead in vain to let th. 
law have its course in this as in other heinous offences,’ [py 
spite of this well-known Southern sentiment, attempts at this 
‘one crime’ by negroes are alarmingly on the increase. A 
person cannot pick up a newspaper without an account of this 
‘one crime’ with all its revolting details. There is a timidity 
and dread among the white women of the South unknown ‘in 
the days of slavery.’ Small wonder is it that Southerners were 
indignant at the weak whine sent up in this country in re. 
sponse to the ex parte statements of the young mulatto woman 
who recently visited our shores. 

Dr. Otken does not deny that among octoroons, quadroons, 
mulattoes, and even negroes, a few estimable men and women 
are to be found, but they are very few. The negroes are in- 
creasing in numbers very fast, and yet not so fast, este our 
author, as they appear to be deteriorating morally. The only 
remedy for this state of things is in the exodus of this people, 
according to Dr. Otken. There is no hope for the South 
else, and the end otherwise will be a pitiless war of races. 
However, we have no space for this question, nor for that of 
the claims of the Congo basin on the attention of those who 
desire the expatriation of the sons of Cush, Phut, etc., from the 
United States. We regret also that we have no‘room for re- 
ferring at length to the American drift towards the aggregation 
of land and capital in few hands. With these subjects and 
many more Dr. Otken deals carefully, and apparently after 
much independent investigation. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 


Charles Bradlaugh; His Life and Work. 
London: Unwin. 


sy his Daughter. 


These tomes are not uninteresting, but they run to most 
inordinate lengths Though we regard much of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
life as devoted to perverted aims, in which the evil far out- 
weighed the good, yet we fully admit that it deserves a per- 
manent record. Now his autobiography has already made the 
world familiar with his early struggles, his friendship with James 
Thomson, and much besides. Had Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonne: 
been content with editing and continuing that work, and adding, 
perhaps, a chapter or two of personal recollections, there would 
be little complaint to make. Unfortunately she has seen fit to 
pad the narrative with chunks of her father’s speeches ani 
slabs of commentary from provincial and American papers. 
The Boston Pilot displayed a fine flow of language in its 
denunciation of ‘ this uneducated ruffian—a trooper in a cavalry 
regiment, a policeman, a bailiffs cud, a vagabond, and now a 
speculator in the easy infidelity of the States’; but its 
contemporaries are undeniably tedious. Even the discursive 
vehemence with which Mrs. Bonner defends her sire at every 
point, though amusing at first, tends in the end to boredom. 
His adversaries are invariably villains of the Adelphi type, and 
himself an atheist saint. Again, many of the domestic details 
might have been spared us, such as the hour at which Mr. 
Bradlaugh rose and the wine he drank. He paid but fifteen: 
pence a bottle for his hock, though the Exeter and Plymouth 
Gazette charged him with living in the most aristocratic style. 
We are bound to add that Mrs. Bonner shows good taste in 
dealing with some exceedingly painful domestic details, 
while as for the accusations which she brings against her 
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uncle, Mr. Robert Bradlaugh, that gentleman must take care of 
himself. ay 

Most of those whom curiosity led to that dismal conventicle, 
the Hall of Science, must have come away with the impres- 
jon that Mr. Bradlaugh’s disposition did not err on the side 
of modesty. Arrogance stalked through his turgid harangues 
no less than in the condescending salutations which he dis- 
pensed to the more favoured of his flock when the performance 
was over. Both in mental habits and personal appearance 
Mr. Bradlaugh had about him not a little of the smug, self- 
satisfied Dissenter, and the impression produced by these 
pages 1s that he posed even on his own hearthrug. At the 
same time he undoubtedly inspired devotion, and won respect, 
in very different quarters. It may be that the hold over the 
working classes which at one time he undoubtedly exercised, 
was due to the fact that he appealed to some of their most 
ynamiable instincts. Yet he acquired popularity in so critical 
an assembly as the House of Commons, while his friends 
included persons so various as ‘B. V.’ and Prince Napoleon. 
That Plon-Pion should have consulted Mr. Bradlaugh how 
best to leave his money away from Prince Victor is a 
remarkable outcome of the confidence which the member for 
Northampton inspired. Honour marked his business relations ; 
and for years he staggered under a load of debt which would 
have crushed a feebler man. In his way Mr. Bradlaugh was 
magnanimous, and his courage and resolution were too 
thoroughly English nct to be admirable. Though some of the 
stories of his prowess related by Mrs. Bonner appear barely 
credible, the facts remain that he could face an angry mob 
without blenching, and that he had a short way with an un- 
mannerly disputant. He went to law with proprietors of 
lecture-halls who tried to back out of their engagements, and it 
was a dangerous matter to libel Mr. Bradlaugh. An ideal 
mob-orator, he could send his resonant voice to the uttermost 
parts of Hyde Park, and his easy declamation was obscured 
by no profundity of thought. Nor would he tolerate the brass- 
band-and-banner element which have rendered latter-day 
demonstrations so ridiculous. 

The pity of it is that, with so many good qualities, Mr. Brad- 
laugh should have played during the greater part of his career 
the part of false and futile prophet. We have not the patience 
to discuss his pragmatic atheism, and still less his Neo- 
Malthusianism, as Mr. J. M. Robertson terms that gruesome 
science in a contribution to the book, which we gladly admit to 
he well informed and fairly temperate. Mrs. Bonner waxes 
mightily indignant with people who declared that her father 
pulled out his watch and defied the Creator to strike him dead 
ina given time. Nevertheless a paragraph telling some such 
incident of another appeared in the National Reformer, and 
presumably with the approval of the editor. Again, though 
Mr. Bradlaugh latterly preached obedience to the law, he 
seems to have dabbled in Fenianism, and in the seventies he 
became conspicuous as an aggressive Republican. His ‘ mis- 
sions’ to the French Commune and to Senor Castelar were 
farcical in the extreme, even if we allow that in the Hyde 
Park riots he cut a more respectable figure than the egregious 
Mr. Beales. With regard to his exclusion from Parliament, few 
Conservatives would care to defend the conduct of the Opposi- 
ton altogether. It was embittered by recent defeat, and it 
struck where the Government was most vulnerable for the 
moment. Even after he had entered the House Mr. Bradlaugh 
proved by his inept Bill for the Reclamation of Waste Lands that 
he knew next to nothing about agricultural England. On the 
other hand, he understood the artisan ; and carried some useful 
measures, among them being the establishment of a Labour 
Bureau, usually ascribed to Mr. Mundella, and the abolition of 
the truck system. A convinced Individualist, he made a resolute 
stand for ‘contracting-out’ in the debates on Employers’ 
Liability, and thereby incurred much obloquy from the Trade 
Unions, His integrity was even more conspicuous when the 
working classes became bitten by Collectivism, for he would 
rather lose his influence than budge from his position by a single 
inch. Whether or no Mr. Bradlaugh would have7ever become a 
Conservative must of necessity be an idle speculation, and he 
was certainly a rank Little Englander. But he won the respect 
alike of Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. 
Robertson, we observe, does a good deal less than justice to 
the latter, nor are his remarks in the best of taste. If Lord 
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Randolph tried to make Mr. Bradlaugh’s acquaintance after a 
notable passage of arms, his action must have been pure good- 
nature. The House, however, acted rizhtly when, as the repre- 
sentative for Northampton lay dying, it removed the resolutions 
against him from its journals at the instance of that fine English 
gentleman, Sir Walter Barttelot. Mr. Smith had ingenuously 
summed up the general opinion when he said to his secretary : 
‘I don’t believe there’s a man whose opinions I| hold in greater 
abhorrence than Bradlaugh’s, but I cannot help feeling that 
there is not an honester man in Parliament.’ 


A NORTH COUNTRY STORY 
Sheep or Goats? By VALENTINE DELLE. Unwin, 


‘Sheep and goats are better apart,’ says Mr. Roper, the 
Wesleyan preacher, in Mr. Delle’s book, and is wrathful at the 
tart reply of Nannie Benkin, ‘So I thought when I heard you 
and Worpum a-complementin’ and fussin’ each other up at the 
Liberation meeting.’ Mr. Worpum’s religious position he him- 
self describes as ‘ Anti-omnian.’ Besides this he is a philosopher 
and an alderman, and politically ‘admired as the truly consistent 
man—the man who has never been known to change any opinion 
which, for the time being, is held by his party. Among many 
observant touches in this very readable novel is the pre-eminence 
which a man of the mental and moral calibre of old ‘ Patwar’ (as 
the irreverent Bert St. Quentin and his friend call him, from the 
peculiar nature of his linguistic gifts) attains over the democracy 
of the northern borough. A burly presence, a gift of speech 
adorned with ready misquotations, a profound indifference to 
fact, and the adroit manipulation of a local newspaper, enable 
him to influence a populace by whom any real superiority would 
probably be resented. The whole description of the election at 
€ramby, the composition of the forces On each side, and the 
manner in which local scandal, the vaccination acts, the vested 
rights in nuisances, and personal jealousies, obscure the general 
issue, are incisively and caustically treated, and the author has 
an obvious faculty for political satire. But this is not unduly 
prominent. The romantic friendship between the two generous 
youths, Bertram St. Quentin, the heir of the Abbey, and Will 
Heatherley, the gifted singer and ‘musician, son of the long- 
descended coastguard captain, who is{stationed in its neighbour- 
hood, the tragic interruption of the boyish alliance, and its 
almost equally tragic renewal, form the true and artistic in- 
terest of the tale. And the consistency with which each 
individual in a group of characters almost kaleidoscopic in its 
variety, throughout a series of incidents almost equally varied, 
impresses his or her own personality, without the intrusion of 
the author as lecturer on psychology, is equally commendable. 
The brilliant young Bertram, who physically is a replica of a 
wonderful Gainsborough in the Abbey gallery (known as the 
‘wicked Bertram’), has a good deal of the goat in him, though 
none of its roughness. Brought up till his sixteenth year by 
his father—a dilettante and an absentee in France and Italy, 
warned to beware of English institutions, especially religion and 
the Court of Chancery—he returns to his native land, of which 
he knows not even the language, as to an unknown world. The 
manner of his appearance is appropriately abrupt, for he is 
found near the coast, alone ona raft, after the wreck of his 
father’s yacht, and his rescue on a moonlit night by the boy 
Willie (hereafter to be his lifelong friend) forms one of several 
vivid, if somewhat stagey, passages of description. It will be seen 
what this piece of jetsam is to the gossips of Cramby, for this 
French boy from the sea is the squire of the surrounding dis- 
trict, presumptive heir to an earldom, and representative of a 
social influence which has long dominated the borough. All 
this searching of heart has a vital influence on the events of the 
narrative. Not least affected by it are the Worpum family, 
Worpum’s daughter, Hypatia or Patty, is a study of coquetry, 
and Worpum has designs on the guardianship of the minor. 
An excellent scene is the application in chambers, where Bert, 
accompanied somewhat irregularly by Will, makes his appear- 
ance before the dreadful tribunal, his ideas of which have been 
derived from the wapentake in L’homme gui rit. Fortunately 
the judge is a wise one, with a sense of humour, and Bert is not 
consigned to the good offices of the gentleman who is ‘tout ce 
quil y a de plus Auméug.’ But the best influence on the 
character of the ward of court is exercised by the steady 
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friend, whose innocence and directness of nature supplies 
ballast to his own more showy qualities. Will Heatherley is 
evidently the author's favourite, and from a charming child 
grows into that best type of manhood which combines masculine 
veracity with a touch of feminine tenderness. Naturally it is 
Patty, idealised by Will and rated a little lower than her 
true value by Bert, who makes mischief between them; 
and their reconciliation is crowned for both by their common 
attachment to the gracious Dorothy St. Quentin, whose hand, 
unworthily lost by the one, consoles for his death the faithful 
friendship of the other. We see rather too little of the last- 
mentioned lady, who is hardly more than an outline sketch: 
Patty, on the other hand, from the time when she proposes to 
cremate her doll for superstition, is fully before us, whether in 
the ritualistic, artistic, or agnostic phases of flirtation. Mr, 
Worpum’s mother, whose laconically expressed philosophy is 
adapted to place every subject she touches, including that of 
her grandchildren, in its most unfavourable light, is one of the 
most original figures in the remarkable household at Hullaby 
Grange; while Nannie Benkin, the faithful old Lincolnshire 
servant of Will’s saintly mother, and afterwards the devoted 
nurse and friend of both the heroes, is a magazine of shrewd 
utterances and proverbial philosophy, as well as a modern 
pattern of ‘the constant service of the antique world.’ There 
is very full measure within the limits of this excellent story. 


FICTION 


1. The Story of Sonny Sahib. By Mrs. EVERARD COTES 
(SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN). Macmillan. 

. The Mask and The Man. By PERcyY ANDREAE. Smith 
Elder. 

3. Vanished. By Davib KER. Edinburgh : Chambers. 

4. Some Men are such Gentlemen. By ARABELLA KENEALY, 
Digby. 

5. Without Respect of Persons. By CoLiN MIDDLETON, 
Lawrence and Bullen. 


te 


1. This is an altogether charming little story of an altogether 
charming little person. Itstasteful outsideattractsone toitat once, 
and the authoress of A Social Departureand An American Girl 
in London does not disappoint on further acquaintance. Sonny 
Sahib was saved by his Ayah fromthe massacre at Cawnpore when 
he was a very little Sonny Sahib, and about the time he ought to 
have been going to a private school was taken to the Court of 
an independent Maharajah to amuse the little boy who was 
heir in tail of the Maharajah-ship. Sonny began to get tired 
of Court life, but the Maharajah would not let him go. When 
the potentate began to grow too independent and show his 
independence by letting a resident missionary be killed, the 
Indian Government sent three hundred soldiers under Colonel 
Starr to arrange matters with him. The Maharajah allowed 
himself to be ‘arranged’ because his cartridges, having been 
bought in Russia, would not go off. But while negotiations 
were pending Sonny Sahib had bolted to the English camp. 
The Colonel threatens to shoot him as a spy because he will 
not give information about the Maharajah’s forces. Of course 
it all comes right. Sonny Sahib is identified, and he is per- 
mitted to taste of the opium which is the sign of friendship 
between Maharajah, Colonel, and every one all round. A 
charming little tale. Very likely the pictures of life at the 
Maharajah’s Court are true; at all events they have vrat- 
semblance, which is better in a work of fiction. 

2. The story of a wicked marquis with a wicked past, and 
eternal remorse and picturesqueness ever haunting his steps, is 
not, to say the least of it, exactly new. Nor even when the 
wicked marquis discovers that the youth he has murdered in 
that past is no other than his lady-love’s dear and only brother, 
does the situation become thrillingly original. Such is, how- 
ever, the entire plot of Zhe Mask and The Man. As the book 
is bulky and of fairly close type, it will be readily understood 
that Mr. Andreae has been obliged to do much padding in the 
way of making his characters talk at great length and moralise 
most prosily. The style of their conversation may be gathered 
from the following axioms, culled from two consecutive pages 
only. ‘A lifetime of good deeds will not undo the crime of an 
instant.’ ‘Shame can never die.’ ‘It is the minute, the irre- 
vocable minute, which stamps us, which makes us what we are 
and what we ever shall be.’ ‘Man’s happiness lies in his self- 
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respect.’ ‘ Life’s stern reality shows us that the best among ys 
are but human.’ ‘Life without hope is a living death, etc. etc. 
It will be allowed that a little of this goes a very long way, 
The book, indeed, is not without its good points. It seems 
to be written with care, which is an unusual compliment to 
the reader in these hasty and slapdash days. It is of yp. 
impeachable morality, as indeed the name of the publisher 
would guarantee. It also suggests that Mr, Andreae might do 
as he has done in Stanhope of Chester, better. If he can avoid 
a hackneyed plot and the society of preachy characters, it jg 
likely that his next novel will be worth reading, which is more 
than we can conscientiously say of Zhe Mask and The Man. 

3. Vanished is a breezy book of adventure, in which thrilling 
escapes from a hundred grisly deaths, mysterious disappear. 
ances, and the wild feats of weird Lal Singh, a native servant, 
keep the reader pleasantly excited from start to finish. No 
boy, unless there be an unpleasant product called a New Bo, 
with a taste for a new literature, can fail to be delighted with 
the stirring adventures of John Hawkesleigh in search for his 
young nephew, Viscount Culverston, who has ‘vanished’ 
mysteriously under circumstances which incriminate the uncle 
Hawkesleigh is the hero that boys and this reviewer love. ‘To 
every one his own fear,’ says Mowgli of Jungle Book fame, but 
from this it is clear that Mowgli had never come across John 
Hawkesleigh. Whether he is riding his black horse at a 
precipice or crossing a rope bridge, or attacking a hundred 
Tibetan marauders single-handed, or climbing a terrific crag 
which no man has ever clim ed before, Hawkesleigh is as cool 
as acucumber. We hope no one will miss being in at the 
death, when this bold Lancelot is at last cleared from the dark 
suspicion of having made away with his nephew. Mr. Ker is 
to be congratulated on having achieved an adventurous success, 

4. Novel readers are already acquainted with Miss Kenealy 
as the vivacious author of Molly and her Man o’ War. The 
present story is also distinguished by much liveliness and bright- 
ness, a good deal of imagination, a sense of humour and a well. 
sustained interest. Miss Kenealy writes with a freshness and 
vigour which are distinctly pleasant, and her love-making 
scenes are what we think many people will call ‘charming.’ 
Beyond this, indeed, she falls into several errors —not the least of 
which is her tendency to write pages of description or conver- 
sation which are both sufficiently well done but neither advance 
the progress of the story nor throw new light upon its characters, 
The plot of the book is moreover a very improbable one. The 
heroine being a kind of Mariana in a Moated Grange mas- 
querades in the costumes of her ancestors and harbours, to the 
detriment of her good name, a young man who pretends to be 
escaping from justice and successfully appeals to the romantic 
side of a particularly romantic character. There is further 
a doctor with red hair and unimpeachable morality who (as we 
suppose from a very unsatisfactory finish suggesting that Miss 
Kenealy got tired of the book and dashed off the closing scenes 
in a hurry) marries the heroine and is the person signified in the 
awkward and rather vulgar title. There remains another and 
graver fault which we will describe in the phrase of the scamp 
of the story as ‘talking Heavenly Twins, and which is not 
only ‘nasty, as Mr. Jessop calls it, but old and dull as well. 
For the rest the book is above the average and will be read. 

5. The strength of Mr. Middleton’s story lies in its catastrophe, 
Throughout the early part of the book we have no suspicion 
that the loves of Bertram Forbes, a handsome and generous 
young landowner, reduced, as quite befits the conditions of 
to-day, to be content with the salary of an usher in place of 
his vanished rents, and of Lettice O’Rourke, the beautiful 
daughter of an Irish absentee, are likely to be troubled by 
anything more tragic than pecuniary obstacles. The narra- 
tive is fluent but rather trivial, and we rather weary of the 
amours of the excellent pair, which ripen into marriage, of 
the conventional old soldier, and of the torrents of brogue, 
more voluble than idiomatic, with which the inevitable old 
Irish maidservant belabours her young lady’s lover. Some 
just comments on the bad manners of English tourists, and 
some knowledge displayed of the environs of the Rhine, do not 
unduly startle us. Nor do the Americanisms of Mr. Jedediah 
P. Huysman, the lessee of Ravensbourne, Bertram’s place in 
Scotland, convulse the reader. For three-fourths of the book 
we plod our patient way, even learning without emotion that 
young Forbes, when quite a boy, had fallen on one occasion 
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from the path of strict morality. Thus does the author artfully 
prepare us for the final crash. In the last few chapters he 
begins to make our flesh creep. Nemesis, in the person of a 
small girl (the result of the moral lapse), occasions the accident 
which makes Lettice a hopeless cripple, and Bertram, to save 
his bride from a lingering life of agony, poisons her at her own 
request. He has the grace to commit suicide himself, and the 
act is completed with every circumstance of religious decorum. 
We cannot think that either this startling incident or that 
rather nebulous ‘ allegorical’ chapter which is placed in juxta- 
position, but not traceably in connection with it, justifies the 
author in the production of so thin a story. 


A GEM FROM THE EAST 


Safar Nameh : Persian Pictures, Book of Travel. London: 
Bentley. 


Now and again, but at increasing intervals as tht world 
rows more ‘literary,’ the jaded reviewer of books of travel 
lights upon suchayem as Safar Nameh. Asa general rule 
the globe-trotter’s itineraries only justify Cowper’s disdainful 
opinion ; 

How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home. 


Persia, however, is a land provocative of exceptions. We would 
not, indeed, claim Mr. George Curzon’s weighty volumes as 
proofs of the enlivening influence of the desert air of Fars, but 
at least no one has had the effrontery to mention the word 
‘dunce’ in connection with that most intelligent and omniscient 
of travellers. A year ago, however, Persia inspired Mr. Edward 
Browne, of Cambridge, to abandon the reserves and proprieties 
of the Combination Room, and treat us to a revel of opium and 
brandy, Bohemia and the mystical ‘ Path, which Hafiz or Omar 
the Tent-maker might have shared with enthusiasm. And now 
Persia has moved an unknown author—-a lady, to judge by 
internal evidence, but who she is we know not—to put forth 
impressions of travel which may rank with those of the im- 
mortal ‘ Theo,’ with Z’Orient and /talia, for charm and grace 
of pure literature. Here is no display of learning, no tiresome 
exhibition of fusty information which anyone can obtain from 
the stock authorities. If you want to know the longitude of 
Ispahan or the site of the battle of Nehavend you must go 
elsewhere. But if you wish to see how Persia strikes a closely 
observant traveller, gifted with rare sympathy and insight, with 
the eye of the artist and the poet’s heart, you will read Safar 
Nameh, and then you will keep it near you and read it again 
and rank it among your intimates. The title means ‘ Book of 
Travel,’ just as ‘Shah Nameh’ means ‘ Book of Kings’ ; but 
the second title, ‘ Persian Pictures,’ gives the cue to its con- 
tents. It is not so much that the author has travelled as that 
she can convey to you, with singularly delicate and informing 
touches, a perfect picture of the scenes through which she 
passed and the people whom she encountered by the way. A 
sympathetic imagination carries her into the secrets of their 
life, so far as a European can penetrate the shrouded mystery 
of the Eastern, and a similar instinct makes her at home with 
Nature. The pictures are sometimes drawn with the personal 
note, the fine finish, and the delicate sense of humour of Lamb 
himself, Take this portrait of a Persian host : 

‘Towards the cool of the evening the King of Merchants 
appeared on the threshold of his breeze-swept dwelling ; a 
man somewhat past the prime of life, with a tall and powerful 
figure wrapped in the long brown cloak opening over the 
coloured under-robe of spotless linen which is the dress of rich 
and poor alike. He was of a pleasing countenance, straight- 
browed, red-lipped, with a black beard and an olive com- 
plexion, and his merry dark eyes had a somewhat unexpected 
twinkle under his high, white-turbaned forehead. A hospitable 
friend and cheerful host is he, the ready quip, the apt story, the 
appreciative laugh, for ever on his lips; a man on whom the 
world has smiled, and who smiles back at that Persian world of 
his which he has made so pleasant for himself, strewing it with 
soft cushions and glowing carpets, and planting it round with 
flowers. Every evening, the hot summer through, he is to be 
found in his airy garden at the foot of the mountains ; every 
evening strings of guests knock at his hospitable gates, nor do 
they knock in vain. At the top of his many staircases he greets 
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them, smiling, prosperous—those stairs of his need never be 
wearisome for alien feet to climb. He takes the new-comers by 
the hand, and leads them into one of his guest-houses ; there, 
by the edge of a fountain, he spreads carpets on which they 
nay repose themselves ; there, as night draws on, a banquet of 
rice and roasted meats and fruits is laid before them, tall 
pitchers of water, curiously flavoured sherbets, silver kalyans ; 
and while they eat, the King of Merchants sits with them and 
entertains them with stories garnished with many a cheerful 
jest, many a seasonable quotation from the poets. At length he 
leaves them to sleep till dawn, when they arise, and, having 
drunk a parting glass of weak golden tea, repair to the bath, 
and so away from the cool mountain valley and back to the heat 
and labour of the day.’ 

Or here is a dream-picture of a host she never saw—a servant 
of the Palace in whose country house she once spent the night 
unknown and unasked : 

‘This hospitality went no further than a roof—we spread 
our own Cloaks for beds, our own saddles served for pillows, 
and for our dinner we went a-foraging—but though his 
floor was hard, though his fire smoked, though his walnuts 
stained our elbows when we leaned on them, though the bond 
of bread and salt is not between us, still that unknowa pilgrim 
was a benefactor to us pilgrims of a more distant land than 
Holy Mecca. How does he spend his days, I wonder, in that 
Agababa gatehouse of his, where for one stormy autumn night 
we rested ? Does he fly to his peaceful mud-walled village from 
time to time when the service of the palace has become 
hateful to him? Does he sit at sunset on the balcony over- 
looking his laden fruit trees, smoking a kalyan, and watching 
the village folk as they drive home the flocks of goats under 
his archway—as they stagger through it loaded with wood 
bundles? And when the sun has set behind the sweeping 
curve of mountains, what peaceful thoughts of the future, of 
restful age, of projects accomplished, come to him with the 
sweet smell of wood fires and of savoury evening meals.’ 

These simple sketches are full of consummate art: we can 
see the Palace servant in his moments of relaxation in his gate- 
house at Agababa ; we understand him and his village, and the 
vague picturesque monotonous life of the country. Only fine 
powers of observation and of expression could paint such 
pictures as this, in a Persian garden: ‘ We crossed the little 
entrance court and came into a long dark avenue, fountains 
down the middle of it, and flo ver-beds in which the plants were 
pale and meagre for want of light; roses, the pink flowers which 
scent the rosewater, and briars, a froth of white and yellow 
bloom, growing along its edges in spite of the deep shade of 
the plane-trees. Every tiny rill of water was fringed with 
violet leaves—you can imagine how in the spring the scent of 
the violets greets you out in the desert when you are still far 
away, like a hospitable friend coming open-armed down his 
steps to welcome you. . . . The little dwelling looked like a 
fairy palace, jewelled with coloured tiles, unreal and fantastic, 
built half out of the ripple of water, and half out of the shadowy 
floating of its great curtains.’ Once more, a silhouette taken at 
the Passion Play of Hoseyn: ‘The tent was crowded with 
peasants, some standing, some sitting on the raised edge of 
a fountain in the centre. Round this fountain grew a mass of 
oleander trees, their delicate leaves and exquisite pink flowers 
standing out against the coarse blue cotton of the men’s 
clothing, and clustering round the wrinkled, toil-worn peasant 
faces.’ How well one catches the scene. But it is a sin to 
detach more of these jewels from the beautiful necklace which 
the unknown author has strung with the pearls of her Eastern 
travels. Her book is a portfolio of delightful sketches, and it 
is that rarest of modern productions, a work of /éferature. 





MONKEYS AND MEN 


Allen's Naturalists Library: ‘Monkeys.’ By H. O. FORBEs, 
‘Lepidoptera, Part I: ‘ Butterflies” By W. F. Kirby, 
London: W. H. Allen. 

Zig-Zags at the Zoo. By ARTHUR MORRISON and J. A. 
SHEPHERD. London: Newnes. 


The new Naturalists’ Library grows apace. The book on 
Butterflies is the first of the series which deals with insects, 
Others, no doubt, will follow: but we may take the opportunity 
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of begging the publishers so far to consider our feelings as to 
place in each volume a list or advertisement of the volumes 
which have preceded it. Otherwise we have no power of 
ascertaining whether our set is perfect or not. The two 
volumes on monkeys are up to the latest lights and are full of 
interesting information, much of it directed to explain at once 
the likeness and the unlikeness of these animals to man. Mr. 
Forbes begins with lemurs. They seem to be the first links in 
the long chain which may be said to end with the orangs, the 
gorillas and the chimpanzees. The orangs, says Mr. Huxley, 
as quoted by Mr. Forbes, come nearest to man in the number 
of the ribs, the gorillas in the proportion of the leg to the body, 
and the chimpanzees in the character of the cranium and the 
dentition. Having pursued his theme from the lemur to the 
chimpanzee, Mr. Forbes is not content to leave it but goes on, 
in a well-considered and carefully worded chapter, to describe 
the place of man in the concatenation ; and it may amuse some 
readers to remark what is the learned author’s opinion as to 
the feature which chiefly differentiates the evaus of the 
hominide from any other. Most of us would say ‘his head.’ 
Mr. Forbes takes a totally different view. Man, he says, is 
distinguished from all simians ‘by his body being supported in 
the erect position upon the outward edge of a broad, arched, 
short-toed foot, articulated at right angles to the leg.’ His 
mental attributes are described as ‘intangible.’ They do not 
come into the naturalist’s purview. But his foot—that, indeed, 
is something to stand upon! This is by no means the first 
time these advanced doctrines have been preached ; but they 
are certainly, as Mr. Forbes puts them, entirely new, and none 
the less important, in a book meant for popular circulation. The 
human brain differs from that of the ape ‘only in minor cha- 
racters’; but whereas the largest gorilla’s brain only weighs 
twenty ounces, a man’s brain never falls below thirty-two. 
Mr. Forbes goes fully, but briefly, into the history of recent 
discoveries of man in early geological ages. He throws doubt 
on the French traces in the Miocene period ; he also doubts 
the authenticity of a skull found in a railway cutting in France, 
and assigned to a Pliocene stratum. Similar remains have 
een found in Portugal and in California, but Mr. Forbes is not 
satisfied with the evidence in either case. When we come to 
the Pleistocene age, the evidences from Crayford and Kent's 
Hole are abundant and trustworthy. The river-drift men had 
to ‘contend with wolves, bears and lions, while elephants and 
rhinoceroses, horses, oxen and bisons roamed wild around them.’ 
They used weapons of stone. After them came the glacial 
epoch, and next we find the so-called cave men. These were 
the artistic people whose wondeiful drawings of mammoths and 
horses have survived, scratched or cut on bone. ‘These’ cave 
men seem to have been higher in the scale than their prede- 
cessors, whose remains are found in the river-drift. They 
clothed themselves in skins, and wore strings of teeth for orna- 
ments. In various parts of Europe fragments of their skeletons 
tell us what they must have been like. The famous Neander- 
thal skull has been matched by others from Cannstadt and from 
Gibraltar. Near Namur, in Belgium, the Grotto of Spy has 
yielded two nearly complete skeletons ; and we now know that 
all these relics belonged to people of the same tribe or family, 
and that they were of the kind described as ‘long-headed.’ 
They resemble, in other respects, much more nearly the chim- 
panzee than any existing race. Their foreheads are low, their 
chins rudimentary, the arm long and bent, and, in walking, the 
man or woman of Spy must have stooped forward in order to 
retain equilibrium. Nevertheless, the learned assert that in 
spite of the resemblances, the distance between these primeval 
men and the nearest ape is enormous. The whole subject is in 
the highest degree interesting, and Mr. Forbes’s summary of 
the latest discoveries will be read with pleasure as well as 
profit. 

In the first of the two volumes will be found (p. 125) full par- 
ticulars as to the differences which separate the lemurs from 
the monkeys. In the second volume we have those that 
separate the monkeys from the anthropoid apes, and both from 
man- The questions and answers are so stated as to remove 
any feeling of the abstruse character of the subject ; and the 
author gives us his knowledge so clearly and at the same time 
so easily that we are tempted to forget the amount of learning 
and research which he must have expended in acquiring it. 

Mr. Kirby, in the Handbook to the Lepidoptera, describes and 
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figures our British butterflies with special reference to their 
‘exotic relatives.’ He has sucessfully combined home and 
foreign examples in such a way as to enable the student who 
knows his home insects to acquaint himself with those of all 
the world. The illustrations, some of which appeared half a 
century ago in Jardine, are extremely good and delic 
coloured. 

Zig-Zags at the Zoo is a volume the materials for which have 
appeared in a magazine. It 1s not very easy to understand the 
author’s object. The book will hardly appeal to the mind of 
inquiring youth seeking for knowledge ; while for sober middle 
age it can have little attraction. Distorted portraits of equally 
distorted facts are not instructive, but no one can deny that in 
his drawings of kangaroos and of various kinds of parrots Mr. 
Morrison has mixed up some very accurate likenesses with his 
humour. 


ately 


THE QUARTERLY AND THE EDINBURGH 


The current number of the Quarterly contains many essays 
of a high order of merit dealing with a judicious variety of 
subjects. ‘ Erasmus,’ a paper founded on works varying in date 
from Durand de Laur'’s “rasme, Précurseur et Initiateur de 
Lesprit moderne of ’74 to Froude’s lectures of ’93-'94, holds the 
first place in the volume and the attention of the reader ; for i 
is written in a style which, if not free from faults, is sufficiently 
attractive, and the author is clearly a man, or a woman it may 
be, entitled to speak with authority. To the mass of men who 
are not scientific students of history the treatment measured out 
to the brilliant Professor whom England has lost of late wil! 
seem unwisely rather than unjustly severe. All of us know only 
too well that Froude was guilty of inaccuracies which were 
quite flagrantly puerile, that in translating Latin passages he 
made astonishing blunders, that ‘ philosophic moderation’ was 
the last thing in the world to be predicated of him, that his 
portraits of dead men, his pictures of bygone scenes, were 
coloured by his political and theological opinions. In sober 
truth he was a literary artist rather than a great historian ; and 
we forgive the weak historian for the sake of the consummate 
artist, who could make the dry bones live, and force the common 
herd to interest themselves in the great men of the past. Froude, 
at any rate, could hardly have written such sentences as these; 
* Nowhere has Mr. Froude more felicitously displayed his rare 
literary skill ; but nowhere has he more infelicitously displayed 
the inaccuracy, happily no less rare in other historians, which 
was his besetting sin. That ‘nowhere has he more in- 
felicitously displayed’ is perhaps accurate, but in point of sheer 
awkwardness it is worthy of the Press agency, which declares 
itself ‘ authorised to publicly announce that this or that piece of 
news is not authentic.’ Froude wrote much that was not 
‘authentic’ in the journalistic and unauthorised sense of the 
word ; but he could write, and the worst of the Dryasdusts is 
that for the most part they cannot write, and therefore the 
public cannot or will not read their alleged writings. A 
fascinating paper is the fourth, which deals with Colonel 
Hawker’s Diary and his Jnstructions to Young Sportsmen, to 
say nothing of Lemon and Markland and ‘A Gentleman of 
Suffolk.’ It is passing pleasant to follow the ancients in their 
discussion of charges ‘A pipe-bowl of powder and a bow! and 
a half of shot, —of the respective merits of tow, card, old hat, 
leather, brown paper, cork, or grey moss from apple-trees for 
wadding; to read how the collection of old horseshoe-nails- 
why old ones we wonder—for making the best gun-barrels was 
a special industry ; to find Hawker recording ‘a ridiculously 
good double shot this evening at a bat and stag-beetle.’ From 
this we pass to ‘ Horace and his Translators,’ a topic of which 
the public has had all but enough. But there are some neat 
sayings in the article. Here, for example, is a passage of 
which the reference need not be explained: ‘And it 's 
a noteworthy circumstance that this book, which may be 
the euthanasia of scholarship in public men, is the work 
of him to whom the extinction of such scholarship is 
mainly due. Of the remaining articles the most strikingly 
interesting is one which deals with ‘the Squirearchy and the 
Statute Book,’ and the most notable ‘point in that is a statis” 
tical comparison between the old death duties and the new. 
It may be summarised thus: A.B., tenant for life of Dale 
Manor, possessed a gross income of £4000 from land and 
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{700 from Consols, etc. : this it is calculated by Mr. Bateman 
would leave him exactly £1310 to live on after paying interest 
on mortgages, jointure to his mother, agent's fees, lawyers’ bills, 
etc.—some items which are hardly fair being included, A.B, 
died before Aug. 2, 1894. The duties amounted to £2784. 
Had A.B. died on Aug. 3, 1894, the duties would have amounted 
to £6378. The article on the New Unionism is instinct with 
eon logic and written in the most trenchant style: the chas- 
tisement of Mr. Joseph Havelock Wilson reminds us of ‘ poor 
Shandon’s’ description of George Warrington’s method as a 
reviewer. And now we must part from our Quarterly, sadly 
énough in that we have said nothing of articles on The 
Ordnance Survey, Greek sculpture, Professor Huxley’s Creed 
we thought he had none to speak of), Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
English Surnames, and Engiand in Egypt. Thus much we will 
say: the Quarterly costs six shillings: it will consume in the 
reading more hours, more pleasantly, and more profitably than 
six half-crown reviews. 
Is the Society for Psychical Research fair game for an 
‘Edinburgh Reviewer?’ True the Society claims to work 
upon scientific methods, but their researches are at the best 
but a groping in the dark. Anything in the nature of the 
supernatural requires to be supported by the strictest evidence, 
and it would be absurd, as the Reviewer admits, to expect to 
find among the 410 collectors who made the Hallucination 
Census ‘a talent for cross-examination such as that possessed 
by Mr. Justice Hawkins or Lord Russell.’ At the same time 
we agree that a predisposition to believe is no less fatal to 
good results than avowed scepticism, and Professor Lodge’s 
statement that for brilliant achievement he ranks a rather 
hazy and absorbed condition of mind above a _ mind 
which is keenly awake and ‘on the spot, arouses 
suspicion at once. Not that there is anything startling in the 
mass of evidence collected at the Census. Indeed, the fact 
that such virgin soil produces so poor a crop gees far to prove 
the stringency of the examination to which the committee 
submits the data laid before it. The very inadequacy of the 
motives which seem to prompt the modern apparition dis- 
courages the ordinary man from taking him seriously. Te'epathy, 
hallucinations, Fevitation—these are words with which the 
Society has’ made us familiar. But it is idle to inquire how far 
hallucinations may be accounted for by telepathy until it has 
been proved—-which, as the Reviewer points out, has not yet 
been done—that the mind of one man works upon the mind of 
another otherwise than through theoperation of the senses. Turn- 
ing backa few pages we find an appreciative and judicious esti- 
mate of Mr. Meredith’s novels. The writer praises, but he praises 
with discrimination. He admires only where he understands, and 
he resents the mental effort involved in trying to decipher the 
unintelligible. For this reason he cannot, perhaps, be classed 
as a true Meredithian. It has been Mr. Meredith’s fate to 
inspire for the most part either unreasoning homage or utter 
aversion. There are those to whom the brilliancy of his epi- 
gram and repartee, the fascination of his women, the charm of 
his boys, the humour that has drawn the Egoist, cannot compen- 
sate for the curious infelicity of his style. ‘It strikes us as 
matter of regret that Mr. Meredith did not flourish in the days of 
the Patriarchs. When men came to the maturity of their intellect 
after the lapse of four or five centuries, he might have had time 
to form a taste, though he could never have originated a school.’ 
This puts the case very happily. But Mr. Meredith remains 
inimitable, and, after all, perhaps the fault is in the critic. 
Politics are dealt with in a review of the events leading up to 
Lord Rosebery’s proposal to revolutionise the Constitution by 
means of a ‘ Resolution.’ Nobody knows when the famous 
Resolution will see the light. The Reviewer thinks that Ministers 
will hardly dare to meet Parliament with proposals for legisla- 
tion and hold the resolution in suspense. But the truth is that 
the Government will face anything except the country. If they 
were afraid to go to the country when the House of Lords 
rejected their Home Rule Bill, Brigg and Evesham will not 
have inspired them with the necessary confidence. It is clear 
that the people do not take the Ministry or its Resolution 
seriously, nor, perhaps, do Ministers themselves. Other articles 
ina number which maintains the high level of excellence 
associated with this Review deal with ‘Twelve years’ Adminis- 
tration in India (1882-1894),’ Professor Froude’s Erasmus, and 
The Commonwealth and Protectorate,’ 
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OLD AND NEW 


In the beginning of the sixth part of Professor Kerner’s 
Natural History of Plants (London : Blackie) there is an able 
estimate of the heat necessary to growth. In the underground 
bulb of the snowdrop the rudiments of the leaves and blossoms 
of the following spring are already formed during the summer. 
It might, then, be thought an easy matter to force this bulb by 
raising the temperature and moistening the soil, so that it may 
blossom in November. But by experiment he has shown that 
bulbs so treated, although they develop leaves and an inflor- 
escence, do not develop their flowers properly, and always 
perish prematurely; while four months later the growth of the 
leaves and flowers takes place easily at temperatures which 
are not much above zero. He differs from the Haeckel school 
by assuming that there is a fundamental difference between 
the construction of crystalline bodies and plant bodies, this 
difference being bound up with the distinction between inani- 
mate and living structures. At the same time, he rightly 
asserts that, though the minutest structure of every substance, 
whose movements appear to the perception of our senses as life, 
is far too complicated for us to be able to bring it into the scope 
of our observation on the life of plants, it is better to imagine 
the groups of molecules as networks and spheres than to 
imagine nothing at all. In his chapter on leaf-structures he 
ably contrasts the common meaning of the words ‘leaf, stem, 
and root,’ with that assigned by the man of science. In fact, on 
the meditative mind of Goethe dawned the bright idea that all 
the parts of a plant, from the seed to the blossom, are mere 
modifications of a leaf. According to Professor Kerner, leaves 
are laterally developed members of limited growth, which 
spring in geometrical succession from the outer layers of tissues 
below the growing point of the stem. The arrangement of 
strands in the blades of foliage-leaves is well executed ; and 
the coloured plate represents beautifully the prickly pears on 
the plateau of Anahuac in Mexico. 

A catalogue of books on the Earth would fill adozen volumes 
yet here we have another in Zhe Earth (London: Methuen) 
by Mr. Evan W. Small. It is primarily intended for those who 
wish a certain amount of accurate knowledge of the more 
striking phenomena of the earth—a definite introduction to the 
study of inorganic Nature. On the whole, the author has con- 
densed with accuracy a good deal of general information. He 
hastaken the trouble toexplain terms not generally understood— 
1.¢., neap (tides), meaning nipped or scanty, spring (tides), up- 
springing or uprising. He treats of the earth as a planet, its 
materials, its work and energy, its formation, and its evolu- 
tion. He has studied carefully Aitken’s experiments on the 
enumeration of the dust-particles in the atmosphere ; but he 
has made no reference to that savan?’s conclusions as to haze 
and the colour of water. He gives a very clear explanation of 
Professor G. H. Darwin's researches on the history of the earth- 
moon system. According to this investigator the earth had 
contracted nearly to its present size before the moon separated 
from it. The tides are increasing the length of our day by 
diminishing the velocity of the earth’s rotation. Some fifty-six 
million years ago the moon revolved round the earth every two 
or three hours. A little earlier than this the moon formed part 
of the same fluid globe, which then broke into two masses 
owing to the excess of motion. Of course, no one need contra- 
dict these half-guesses. The illustrations are poor, and the 
index is not accurate (¢.g., Thunder and Lightning on page 50 
instead of 150). 

In Candiduccia London: Kegan Paul) the Marchesa Theodoli 
endeavours to set before us the earlier effects of the introduction 
of a liberal »¢g¢me in the rustic districts of the Papal States. 
The emergence of the rich peasant Gaspare Telli, the 
Garibaldian, into eminence above his neighbours, and the 
depression of the Mellini, the old lords of the soil, is a sorry 
outcome of Vittorio’s march to Rome; but the writer has 
faith in the triumphs of future education even in so rude a 
field as the village of Castel Rodiano. How rugged and 
ignorant the race is is well shown in the account of the 
pilgrimage to the sanctuary on Monte Scalambro, and the 
exorcisms of old Zita, the white witch. Candiduccia is lovely 
and loving, and is sore perplexed by the religious objections 
raised to her union with Peppino as one excommunicated for 
taking arms against the Church. The fact that Peppino has 
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cruelly seduced and deserted another girl worth ten of herself 
in fidelity and strength of character, and has then listened to 
calumny and sought the hand of a third in marriage, weighs 
with her not at all. Nor does the author seem to have any 
conception of the scoundrelism of this young male animal with 
the big brown eyes. The best feature in the book is the obvious 
fidelity to nature in the peasant charaters, lustful and murderous, 
yet childlike, and implicitly credulous—the worst a rather 
cumbrous and occasionally ungrammatical style, which suggests 
that the work or the materials for it may have originally been 
written in Italian, 

A new edition of Zhe Suicide Club and the Rajah’s Diamond 
(London : Chatto) seems to have been issued for the sake of 
acquainting the public with the artistic ta'ents of a certain Mr. 
W. J. Hennessy. These talents are in no way remarkable. Mr. 
Hennessy’s line is undistinguished and there is not even a 
rough vigour to take the place of distinction: his grasp of 
character is but slight, and the effect of his sketches is unpleas- 
ing on account of their general scratchiness. But the pair of 
New Arabian Nights have not lost one jot of their freshness. 
Mr. Stevenson’s work is salted against time by his strong style. 
So that one who knows the track of these stories as he knows the 
way to his railway station can always read them with something 
of the first surprise. In other hands the stories would have 
been forgotten long ago: but thanks to Mr. Stevenson’s pre- 
occupation with the right word and the picturesque place they 
still live and will live for years. 

The author of Pomona’s Travels (London: Cassell) being 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton, the heroine is of course the de- 
lightful person who figured in Rudder Grange. Her travels 
are in Great Britain, and the account of them is given in a 
series of letters to her former mistress, Euphemia. The book 
is amusing, but rather thin, as from first to last one expects 
some Catastrophe graver than anything which actually befalls 
Pomona or her excellent husband Jonas, even though the former 
does go staghunting on a tricycle, and mixes herself up in 
strangers’ love-affairs. Pomona, inter alia, visits, and describes 
most racily, London, a Somersetshire village, the Wye, Buxton, 
and Scotland. The fun, which lies on the surface of her letters, 
her grand language, her shrewd comments on English people 
and their ways, is more obvious but not less real than the 
quiet humour of her picture of Jonas. A particularly easy- 
going and sensible man is Mr. Jonas, and his occasional 
attempts to assert his dignity do him infinite credit. We 
have also received From Snowdon to the Sea: Stirring 
Stories of North and South Wales (London: Hogg), by Marie 
Trevelyan, a medley of traditions, ghost stories, and studies of 
rural life in Wales, set out with a fervour of language that will 
astonish the stolid Saxon ; Zhe Great Cattle Tratl (London , 
Cassell), by E. E. Ellis, a yarn about plainsmen and cowboys 
and hostile Indians ; Renshaw Fanning’s Quest, A Tale of 
the High Veldt (London : Chatto), by Bertram Mitford, which, 
if the public is not already sated with possible horrors of life in 
South Africa, will give them a few more to think about, thanks 
above all to the ‘consummate selfishness and unparalleled 
treachery’ of the scoundrel, who goes with Renshaw Fanning to 
a marvelious diamond valley; Zhe Life and Adventures of 
Martin Chuzzlewit and Esmond in the Standard Library 
(London : Dicks), which are wonderfully printed and illustrated 
for sixpence ; and London Charities (London : Chatto), a com- 
prehensive survey of charitable institutions, which ought to be a 
very useful guide to benevolent donors. 
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